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[Entered according to.Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by J. B. FORD & CO.) a... : 


HE A New and Much-Needed 
NRY WARD BEECHER, MATER | 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 27 Park Place.] 


~ 


A Piea for Reform. 


New Books for Summer | THE BARS: 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Agents Wanted to Sell 
Every Horse-Owners’ Encyclopedia. 


This is the most complete work on the horse ever 
published. Itis by the best English and American 
authority, and iitcahinte d with nearly 100 fine en- 
gravings of the most celebrated horses, and repre- 
senting every disease the horse is subject to. 
ents are meeting with unprecedented success, 
selling from 5 to 10 copiesa day. We allow agents 
a say man can make $30 a 
out trouble. Sold onl subscri ion. 
Send ‘for circulars of terms, &c., t 


PORTER & OOATES, Publishers, 


822 Chestnut St., Philadelp 
“UNA AND HER PAUPERS.” 


Memorials of Agnes Elizabeth Jones. 


BY HER SISTER. 
With an Introductory Sketch by FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE. 


Crown 8vo. Extra cloth. Price $2. 


“TI call her Una, for when her whole Life and 
Image rise before me, so far from thinking the 
story of Una and her lion a myth, I say here is Una 
in real flesh and blood—Una and her Paupers, 
far more untamable than lions.”—Florence Night- 
ingale. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or will be mailed, 
post-paid, to any address, on receipt of price by the 
Publishers, 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 


No. 416 Broome St., N. ¥. 


AD FIDEM; 


Or, PARISH EVIDENCES OF THE BIBLE. 
By the author of “Ecce Col lum” and “Pater Mundi.” 
From the late Rev. Albert Barnes: eS rejoice 
that God has raised upin the author of ‘ Ecce Co- 
ons qualified to meet the unbelieving science 
From the Princeton Review: ‘‘A writer of the 
mark in the h realms of thovght.”’ 
AD FIDE $1.50. 


M. 
ECCE ELUM. 


E 12mo 1.25. 
Either book sent free “Or postage on receipt of 
price by 


NOYES, HOLMES & COMPANY, 
Publishers, 117 Washington St.. Boston. 


HENRY K. VAN SICLEN, 
BIBLIOPOLE, 


I33 NASSAU STREET. 


Special attention given to orders by letter. 
Send for Catalogues. 


46 
SPARKLING JEWELS.’’ 
By KNOWLES SHAW. 

A collection of fresh, bright Music; the words are 
of a pure and elevated character, while every tune 
is a gem. It is and Swill be 
bound. Ever chool worker will 
pleased with t 


DE WITT C. LENT & Co., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 


451 Broome Street, 

A few doors WEST of Broadway, N. Y. 
Estimates for Libraries aiven and Cata- 
logues supplied! 

HE ORIGINAL $500 PRIZE STORIES, 8 vols. 


ana the New Prize Senes, 10 vols.. now ready, 
=e best 8. 8. books ever offerea 


THE NURSERY, A MONTHLY 
YOUNGEST READERS. 


GERM4N AND FRENCH. 
Send for Catalogues of Text-Books. 
(8 Gs LEYPOLDT & H &H our), 
ts 
¥ 25 Bond St.. New York. 


ATALOGUES OF THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
J. 8B. LIPPINCOTT & 
Phila te phia, 
Mailed free on application 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


|. Theodore Winthrop’s Works. 


NEW POPULAR EDITION. 
Elegantly bound in ornamental cloth. $1 a volume. 


Camoe and the Saddle. 
Life in the Open Air. 


These volumes complete the reissue in popular 
form of the series of Major Winthrop’s postku- 
mous writings. 


ll. Nathaniel Hawthorne's Works. 
Illustrated Library Edition. 
Vol. IV. The Scarlet Letter and the 
Blithedale Remance,. 


12mo. $2.00. 
Illustrated and bound in handsomely stamped 


j cloth. This forms the fourth volume of the new 


edition of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Works, designed 
both as an elegant and pope edition. 


ll, A Terrible Temptation. 


By CHARLES READE. 
Part Third. Illustrated. Paper, 25 cents. 


new sto 
lenges oe, = ion of novel readers. The st 
is light an from point to polnt 
a ble t will give man 
hour of pleasant emplo iment the idlers of the 
coming summer. ro 8 bli 3 not 
only in parts. but al Byer ’ the 
always attractive pictorial of Osgood & Go.” . 
Philadelphia Age. 


JAMES RB. OSGOOD & 00., Publishers, 


BOSTON, 
N & Co., tes New York, 
tor J.R. & Co.’s Publications. 


GOOD BOOKS FOR GIRLS. 


[instruction and Entertainment will be found in 
these books. Girls will be all the better for read- 
ing them.] 

HOPES AND HELPS, Relating to the Form- 
ation of Character, Choice of Avocation, Health, 
Conversation, Cultivation ef Intellect, Moral 
Sentiment, Social Affection, Courtship and Mar- 
riage. By Rev.G. 8S. WEAVER. $1.50. 


AIMS AND AIDS, Relating to Dress, Beauty, 
Employment, the Home Relations, Duties to 
Young Men, Marriage, Womanhood, and Happi- 
ness. Sameauthor. Muslin, $1.50. 


WAYS OF LIFE, showing the Right Way and 
the Wrong Way. Same author. Muslin, $1. 


THE CHRISTIAN HOUSEHOLD. Embrac- 
ing the Christian Home, Husband, Wife, Father, 
Mother, Child, Brother, and Sister. Same au- 
thor. $1. | 

LIFE AT HOME; or, The Family and its Mem- 
bers. A capital work. By WILLIAM AIKMAN, 
DD. $1.50; gilt, $2. 


Sent first post, on receipt of price, by 


S. R. WELLS, 
389 Broadway, N. Y. 


EVERY MOTHER 


ould read and have for constant reference this 
manual for the family, MATERNITY, 


by Dr. T. 8. VERDI, of Wash D.C. Itisa 
treats on mot t of 
la and Rearing 0 In- 

Children, the care and Edu 


tion of ¥ Youth. Reflection on Marriage. Emp 
cans, and by the Medical, us, and 
by mail on receipe of of $2.25. 
J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York. 


from the pen of Mr. Reade chal- . 


TOM PIPPIN’S WEDDINC. 


A Novel. the author of “ The Fight at pom 
Europa’ ” l6mo. Extra cloth, $1.25. 
per cover, 75 cents. 

Witheut doubt if not the most remark- 
able, certainly the most original novel of the day.” 


—London Bookseller 
** It is fresh in cha racterization, and is as = a ga 


tive as it is entertaining.” ”—Boston Evy. Travel 


THE QUIET MISS GODOLPHIN. 


By Buen Sa GARRETT ; and A CHANCE CHILD, by 
DWARD GARRETT, t-authors of Occu 

tions of a Retired Life,” and * W 
With six illustrations by TOWNLEY 
16mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 
‘*These stories are characteri great stren 

m 
delight.’’— Philadelphia Age. 


THE HOLCOMBES. 


A Story of Virginia Home-Life. B CKER 
Wmo. Extracloth. $1 


“Those who like fresh narrative, pl dia- 
‘the iol and carefully studied r, will din 
e Holcombes’ a charming companion. ””— Peters- 


so conceived and pleasantly told.”—Albany 
Journal. 


For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent b 
mail, postage free, upon receipt of the price by . 


J. B, LIPPINOOTT & 00., Publishers, 


716 and 717 Market 8t., Philadelphia, 
and 25 Bond St, New York. 


NEW AND Coop Books. 


ND MINING ofthe Rocky Mountains, 
Inland Basin, and the Pacific Slope : Com- 
rising ‘Treatises, = Mining 1a Law, Mineral eposits, 
ne OND D. pages 8y t 
SITER es 8yo, extra 
cloth. Price, $4.50. (1871.) 

a greater amount of information con- 
cerning 0 r Ame rican mining indus than was 
ever before in any single work.’’— Boston 
Jour. of Chemistry 

ATERNITY. A 
M Mothers. By T. 8. VERDI, A.M., M.D. 
cloth. 12mo, 450 pages. fairer Third 
sensibie wo- 


“Will be at once 
man as a safe friend Times. 


VHE TROTTING HORSE OF AMERICA: How 
to Train and dg him. With Reminiscences 


f By WOODRUFF. 
{2m mo, 412 pp Wien ste steel-plate portrait. Ex. cloth, 


"the it contains is worth ten times 
its cost.’’— Robert Bonner. _ 


“Treat ise for Wives and 
Extra 


BEECHER and HARRIET BEECH- 
eR STOWE. 12mo. 390 pages; profusely illustrated. 
$2. 


“A whole library of sound suggestion.”—N. Y. 
Tribume. 


PLES OE DOMESTIC SCIENCE. By 


HEART-SONGS. A Collection of 


uartets, and Se etc. By 
UND ist at , BF Church, Brook- 
Y pages. Bvuards, $1; cloth, $1.23. 


“ thor is well known as an admirable com- 
The music.’—Boston Post. 


ECT E-ROOM TALKS. -‘By HENRY WARD 
Lis itm extra cloth, with steel por- 


“ charming book.”—Springfleld (Mass.) Republi- 


UR SEVEN CHURCHES. Bight t Lectures by 
O'rs THOMAS 16mo. Paper, 50 cents; 
extra cloth, $1; “cloth gilt, $1.26. 


*“ A book to make men think.”’—Christian Union. 


“The book is little, but its thought is large.”— 
Toledo (O0.) Commercial. 
. HER’S ; SERMONS, First, Second, 
H. Yura and Fourth Series, uniformiy bound. 
vo vols., about 450 pp. each. Bingle ; 
each complete, $2.50. 
% ee? will be glad to possess, in this cheap 
t form, these corrected Sermons of 


The above books for-sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
on of price. 


J. B.FORD & CO., Publishers, 
No. 27 Park Place, N.Y. 


H. N Teh Philadelphia, 


sses. By Ros- 


volumes, 


gt” Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


LEE, SHEPARD & DILLINGHAM, 
New York. 


Handsomely printed on laid paper; 


beveled 
boards, extra English cloth, mo, 450 pages, 
Price $1.25. 

Fer sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid on 


receipt of price by 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
47 Park Piace, New York. 


VACATION READINC. 


If you could look into the carpet-bags of the 
thousand and one tourists on pleasure-bound, one 
of the following books would be seen in a thousand 
of them. 


BY LOUISA M. ALCOTT. 


‘*LITTLE MEN ; LITTLE WOMEN,’’ 2 
vols. **‘AN OLD-FASHIONED GIRL.’’ 
Price per volume, $1.50. 


** When an author produces a, work of icaitataaiens 
excellence it is not reasonable to look for another 
of equal value. ‘It is enough for one lifetime to 
have written ‘ Little Women.’ Miss Alcott, how- 
ever, has given us a worthy companion picture, 
something absolutely new in the same charming 
style. The book is a succession of delightful sur- 


Christian Heart-Songs. 


A Collection of Choruses, Quartettes, and Set- 


Pieces; together with a selection of Anthems. 
Motets, and Tunes of all Meters. By JOHN ZUN- 
DEL, author of “ Harmony and Modulation,” “ Vol- 
wntaries for the Organ,” etc., etc. 8vo. Price, 
boards, $1.00 ; cloth, $1.25. 

Mr, ZUNDEL is well known as an admirable com- 


poser of Church Music. A pupil of the great RINK, 
he shows his training in the beautiful simplicity of 
his themes and the rich variety of his harmonies, 
Mr, ZUNDEL is Organist at Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, (H. W. BEECHER’S). 


For sale by all Bookseilers ; or sent free, by mail, 


on receipt of price. 


J. B. FORD & 00., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, N. Y. 


prises. Life at Plumfield with Joe’s Boys is life 
worth living—animated by the true spirit which 
blesses human effort.’’—{The Ladies’ Friend. 


BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY. A Society 
Novel, with character Illustrations ; the fifteenth 
1,000 now selling. Price $1.50. 

‘*Mrs. Stowe has written as a brave woman only 
can write against the abominable free-love heresies 
of the Woodhull and Claflin school of reformers, 
and her book is therefore a timely and valuable 


STEINWAY & SONS, 


Grand, Square, and Upright 
PIANO-FORTES, 


BEG TO ANNOUNCE 


A GENERAL REDUCTION 


* Mrs. Stowe’s admirers, whose name ts * legion,’ cos’ Pf im me articles. ee in the manufacture 
will be glad to learn of this new vclume from her | of Piano-Fortes. ition to their established 


gifted pen. She illuminates with her facile genius 
every lesson she would teach us from the great 
school of life, even the most subtle, so that we 
wonder these things had not appeared to us in the 
same light before. The creations of her facile 
pen have always sprung up—powers, forces—in the 
midst of where the struggle was sharpest for en- 
lightened advancement and true moral progress. 
This volume is again right to the point upon the 
gravest social problems of the hour.’’—({Buftalo 
Express. 


“More Happy Thoughts. 


BY F. C. BURNAND. 


A companion volume to ‘‘ Happy Thoughts,” by 
the same author, which has been an almost indis- 
pensable seaside comfort. Price $1. 


A Visit to My Discontented Cousin, 


Avery sociable volume fora weary hour. Price $l. 


lishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


COOKE McCULLOCH & 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 


Sold everywhere. Mailed post-paid by the pub- 
ee than any other 


ce-Ligt an and lllustrated Catalogues mailed free 
on 


to meet a long-felt and frequently e want. 
by persons of moderate means. teac ors. schools, 
&c., have perfected arrangements for the manu- 
facture fe an entirely new style of instrument, 
te 


THE “SCHOOL” PIANO, 


le, interior 
d as their highest-priced 7-0c 
save Pianos, the onl ly differen nce being that this new 
of instrument is,constructed in a 
et extremely neat exterior case. These new 


pom ah od will be supplied to those who desire to 
possess & thoroughly “Steinway Piano,”’ 
yet are limited in means, 


At Exceedingly Moderate Prices. 


STEINWAY & SONS also desire to call special at- 
tention to their new 


PATENT UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


ble Iron Frame, Patent Resonator. Tabu- 
bad, Bee ‘Action, and new soft 


matchless in volume and quality of tone, and sur- 

rvious to atmospheric 

ano at present manu- 


Every Piano is Warranted for 
Five Years. 


WAREROOMS (first floor of Steinway Hall), 


Nos. 109 & 111 EAST FOURTEENTH 8T., 


Between Fourth Ave. and Irving Place, N.Y. 


ENGLAND, D, IRELAND, AND 
ON 


COMMERCIAL CABLE TRANSFERS. 
Our 


CIRCULAR LETTER FOR TRAVELERS, 


Passports furnished without charge. 


~ Does your Company pay any 
Losses ? 


Losses varying from $25 to $6,000 have been paid 


by THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCE 
COMPANY in the soamtrieae States, during the 


oll he can be procured 
at either of our offices, or through our correspond- | 1870: 
ents. Maine. . 
our LONDON BANKING HO arrangements New Hampshire. Illinois. 
have been made ‘tor the reception Massachusetts. Michigan. 
AMERICAN TOURISTS, Connecticut. Wisconsin. 
ith due attention to their co aan — the New York. West Virginia. 
aus advices from the United States New Jersey. lowa. 
coo Pennsylvania. Missouri. 
tated Kentucky. California. 
NEw YORK, PHILADELPHIA, WASHINGTON. Ohio. 


INSURE AGAINST ACCINENTS 


EDITO A Retrospect of an Insane Asylum. , 
WHY DID HE NOT DIE? A POPULAR TREATISE 
CONTENTS. _Ebriiergang. By Mes | Many works upon the treatment ‘For Young Wives and Mothers. 
for insane patients have been publis By T. 8. VERDI, A.M., M.D., of Washington, D.C. 
MY WIFE AND I............+ 52 EDITORIAL ARTICLES: LITERATURE AND ART: $1.75 ’ one Dr. VERDI is a well-known and successful Hom~ 
CONTRIBUTED ARTICLES: The New Theory of Mar- Educational Notes......... 55] “ From the se pestneine to the end the interest | Jetails to promote the essential t ‘of copathic Practitioner, of thorough scientific train- 
riage..... eT ca 56 Books.—The Book of Jere- | never Snes am e characters and scenes are drawn those whose state so str lu a als to ing and large experience. His vook has arisen 
The Work of a Bishop.... 51 miah, The Lamentations with great warmth and power.’’—New York Herald. ongty from a want felt in his own practice, as a Monitor 
Cutting the Nic covene 56 of Jeremiah, T p- A charming novel admirably translated.”— | the liveliest sympathies of mankind. 
pag *eeene of Palestine 61 in’s Wedding. The Oc- | Washington Sunday Herald. Ordinarily those who have had. the mis- | © Young Wives, a Guide to Young Mothers, and an 
The True Ring............. 56 cupati fa red 4 . | assistant to the family physician. It deals skill- 
Private Schools.... ....... 51 cupations of a ee fortune to become inmates of retreats for ' 
| A Disease, and its Treat- Life, Reminiscences BLANCHE ¢ CILROY. the insane, for riod however brie fully, sensibly, and delicately with the perplexities H 
Remembering the Poor... 53 Fifty Years. Nonsense a perro er >» 
ment....... 6 Songs, Little Sunshine’s A Girl’s Sto A Novel. By MARGARET Hos vert to this of restraint with reluct- | of early married life, as connected with the holy du 
LECTURE-ROOM TALK: The Mayor and the Riot 56 xo f Study of the author of Th e Morri B. 4, % + Ten Sane 2 a | ance, ornot at all. Few of those discharged ties of Maternity, giving information which women 
The Duty of the Strong... 53 ; ate ee care kilns. Lifetime,” eto. imo. Fine cloth. $1.6 cured would be willing to recapitulate the | ™ust have, either in conversation with physicians, 
pee 8: sige etm e Serpent in the Wil- ene rs are drawn with much distinct- | circumstances of their own condition, or | °F from such a source as this—evidently the prefer- 
PUBLIC OPINION............. 54 Occasional Notes........... 57 derness, Zhe pa al with = of their surroundings while “ behind ‘the able mode of learning, for a delicate and sensitive 
MONTHLIES FOR AUGUST.. 51 P _ and White Tyran- c ant, James Garden's coying fascination.’”’—Boston Advertise bars.” Few would be capable of recalling | woman. Plain and intelligible, but without offense 
ell constructed and delightfully told.”—Phila. and minutely those circum-| to the most fastidious taste, the style of this book 
THE HOUSEHOLD: Successful Education Books Received... etinnsee 55 stances for pub informat é€ must commend it to careful perusal. It treats of 
Divided Family Govern- Among Southern Ne- THE CHURCH...........2+++: - 6 TRAVELS OF A DOCTOR not know that heretofore any one has been | the needs, dangers, and alleviations of the time of 
ment 58 | News or THE WERK....... 61 ° found both capable and willing. In this | travail; and gives extended detailed instructions 
tees Deere eeeeeeceweee Cosmnesnainaieiieien THE MARKETS............... 61] The Book of Travels of a Doctor of Physic. Con- | Consists the gers merit of this book, | for the care and medical treatment of infants and 
Commercial Staples........ 58 - * SCIENTIFIC AND SANITARY 61 taining his Observations made in Certain Portions | that, with a faculty of observation un-| children throughout all the perils of early life. 
58 rom Our English Corre- od tinents. 12mo. Extra cloth, or- commonly alert, and a power of memory| Asa Mothers’ Mapual, it will have a large sale, 
Puzzles.. 59 | PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTM'T.. 62] “One of the most, enjoyable (books of travel we | retentive, this author has been and asa book of special and reliable information } 
m i ornia....... 60 AN 63 have ever read,’’ B able to present a — of such vivid on very important topics, it will be heartily wel- 
Thoroughly entertaining throughout.” —N. Y.| and practical interest. . comed. 


| 
| 
| 
¢ 
JOHN CHURCH & CU.,, Cincinnati. | 
— —— 
number an | 
Address th 
— 
| 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 1V., No. 4. 


DEF GOODS. 


IN! SURANCE. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


GREAT REDUCTION 
IN 
CARPETS. 


JOHN OROSSLEY & SONS’ 
Best Eng. . Tapestry: Brussels, 


Amer, Tapestry Brussels, 


$1.12 1-2 per Yard. 
ALSO, A LARGE LINE OF 


AMERICAN AXMINSTERS, 
Ranging in price from See rae 


Moquettes, 


Wiltons, 
Velvets 
Brussels, 


‘Three-Plys, 
Ingrains, etc., 
Ai Greatly Reduced Priees. 
J. P. CARLL & CO., 
309 Fulton Street, 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 


H. MACY. 
REAL. LA AND 
BMBROIDERED LIN N HANDE IE 
HOSIERY SMALL 
HOUSE KEEPING yy MOUSE IiSHING 
GOODS, F DS, BOOKB, &c., 


Prices. 
14th street and 6th avenue. 


R One Doltar—A pair of Paris Kid Gloves, 
or, shade, or size—two buttons extra. 
Fer One Dollar—The ‘atest style es’ 


ar. 
Fer Deollar—tThe latest style Ladies’ Lace 


or One Dollar—A Ladies’ Lace Handkerchtef. 

or rate Dellar—The Ladies’ Ni:sson Si k Tie 

will be sent by mail. 

JAMES EB. McNALLY & CoO., 

Importers, 349 Broadway and 28 White St. 
Merchants also supp lied. 


GROCERIES, &c. 


GILLIES’ 


CRUSHED COFFEE, 
JAVA QUALITY. 
A pure and healthly beverage, prepared 
from different kinds of Coffee. 
f= Put up in 1 and 2 Pound Packages, 
Also % & 60 ® Decorated Tin Cannisters. 
Wholesale Price 23 Cents per Pound. 
Ge Send fora Package. It will sell it- 
self and bring you other trade. 
233, 235, & 237 Washington St., New York. 


SCRANTON & CO., 


GROCERS, 
Atlantic, cor. Henry Sts., Brooklyn, | © 


Are now offertng goods at wholesale and retail, a 
prices than Any house inthis line. We sell 
none but standard goods, and advise all consumers 
to give us a trial, for the best goods are, in the end, 
the cheapest. 


ETTING UP CLUB3. 
GREAT SAVING TO CONSUMERS. 


Parties inquire how to get upclubs. Our answer 
is, send for Price List, anda club form will accom- 
pany it with full directions, making a large saving 
to consumers and remunerative to C_ub organizers. 

THE 
GREAT AMERICAN TBA COMPANY, 
31 AND 33 VESRY 8T.., 


P.O. Box 5643.) New Yor«E. 


CHURCH CUSHIONS. 
Over 300 Churches as Eeferenee. 
Elastic Sponge. 


Ths Most Durable, Economical and Cleanest. 


NO MOTHS--NO PACKING. 


FAMPLES and Prices sent free on application. 


AMERICAN PATENT SPONGE OO., 
24 Broadway, N. Y. 


VV A-WILLARD & CO. 
" LOOKING GLASSES. | 


177 Canal Street, 
2d Block West of the Bowery, New York. 


W. J. CRAHAM, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKING-CLASSES. 
No. 82 Bowery. 


(Above Canal Street). 


COLTON 


DENTAL ASSOCIATION, Headquarters of Nitrous 
Oxide Gas for TEETH EXTRACTION, 19 Coope 
Institute, New York. 


Chromos and Frames, 
Stereoscopes, Albums, 


PHOTOGRAPHIO MATERIALS, 


AND 
GRAPHOSCOPES. 
Imported and manufactured by 
& H. T. ANTHONY & 
591 Broadway.N. Y.,cpposite Metropolitar Bot 


CCK PHOPOGRAPHER, 


84% Brocdway. FIRST PREMIUM AMERICAN 
STITUTE? , "69. and 7). 
r doz. : Cartes de Vettes, $5 


rial Cards, $10 
$ hotographs, Ten Do 


per doz. tdfe Sived 


The BABCOCK EXTINGUISHER 


ERNMENT 
Send for its record. w. FAM WEL} 
122 Washington BSt., 


~ Songs for the Sanctuary. 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


bes OFFICE OF THE 

ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURAN co. | 
Now Youx, January 2%, 

The Trustees, im conformity to the Charter of the Com- 

pany, submit the of its affairs 

on the 3lst December 1871: 


from Ist Jan., 1870, to Dec., 1870. . ..$5,270,690 08 
Premiums on FP not matked off 
ist January, ee 2,155,723 64 


Total amount of Marine Premiume......87,426,413 73 
No Policies have been issued upon Life 


Premi masked from Ist 


uary, 1870, to 3lst 1870... .....$5,392,738 55 
Losses paid during the same period...... $2,253,590 ) 39 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses.... $1,063,263 57 
fhe Co “has the Setoute Assets, viz.: 

ited States and Btate of New York 


United 8 
, Bank. and Stocks.. 043, 740 00 
stocks, otherwise, 2,377, 350 00 
Heal Estate and ds and Mortgages... 217,500 00 
ue the Company mated at........ 
Premium Notes and 2,089,815 


Total Amount Of coos Sl4, 183, 983 

Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal representatives, onand after Tuesday, 
the SeVenth of February next. 

The outstanding sertiRentes of the issue of 1597, 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof. or 
their legal representatives, on and after 
the Seventh of February next, from which date i 
in thereon will cease. The certificates to be 

roduced at the time of payment, and canceled. 

pon certificates which were issued (in red scrip) 
gone. payment of interest 
redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend ot Phinteave r cent. is declared on 
the net earned eoysateans < of the Company, for the 
= ending 3ist December, 1870, for which certifi- 

tes will be issued on and after Tuesdey, the 
of April next. 
By order of the Boara, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
HENRY K. BOGERT, 


CHARLES DENNIS, DENNIS PERKINS, 
W. H. H. MOORE, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jr., 
RY COIT, JAMES Low, 
M. C. PICKERSGILL, C. A. ND 

LEWIS CURTIS, B. J. HOWLAND, 

CHARLES H. RUSSELL, BEN ABC 

LOWELL HOLBROOK, Rost. B. MINTURY, 

R. WARREN WESTON, GORDON W. BU t, 
OYAL PHELPS, FREDERICK CHAUNCE 
ALEB BARSTGW GEORGE 8. STEPHENSON, 

PILULOT WEB 
BK. Dona, ROBERT L. STU ANT, 
ANE, BERT YLo 
AMES BRYCE, E. BUNKER, 
Cis SKIDDY. L. MITCIELL, 
DANIEL 8. AMES G. DE Fo 


ILLER, 
We. STURGI CHaAs P. 
a ALEX. V. BLAKE, 


JOHN D. JONES, Presid 
CHARL HS DENNIS, Vice-President. 


W._H. OORH 
J. D. HEWLETT, "8d Vice-President. 


HOME 


insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICK, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
CASH CAPITAL, $2,500.000 00 
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The Most Interesting Relic and Curtosity in 
the Christian World ever Discovered. 


THIS DAY 1S PUBLISHED 


BY 
THE AMERICAN ENGRAVING CO., 


40 & 42 Main Street, 
Bridgewater, Conn., 


A Finely-Executed Engraving, 


THE ONLY TRUB LIKENESS\"* 


OUR SAVIOUR. 


Taken from one cut in an Emerald by command of 
Tiberius Cesar and which was given from the 
Treasury of Constantinople, by the Em- 
peror of the Turks, to Pope Inno- 
cent VILI, for the Redemption 
of his Brother, then a Cap- 

tive to the Ch Christians. 


The folowing Extract, in of the mage Jeo 
the above Portrait, is the Lath 
contemporary Historians of the 


* News to the Senate of Rome piece SS JESUS 
CHRIST in the days of Tiberius Cesar the Empe- 
rour, as the governours of sundry provinces under 
the Senate and people of Kome used to advertise 
the Senate of such news as chanced in diverse 
countries. 

* Publius Lentulus, be at that time president 
of Judea, wrote an poe he the Senate and people 
of Rome, the words fay? were these: 

e our days a man of 
8 CHRIST, who is yet liv- 

us, and of Gentiles is accepted for 

a Rig het of Truth, b but his own “og ~ called 
e Son of God. He raiseth the dead and 
cureth all manner of diseases. A man of stature 
somewhat tall and comely, with a very reverend 
countenance. such as the beholders may both love 
his hair of the colour of philbert full 
lain almost down to his ears: but — 
the ears downward somewhat cur an 
ortent of colour, waving on his shoulders. rng the 
midst of his head goeth a seam, or partition of his 
hair, after the manner of the Nazarites; his fore- 
ead, very plain and smooth; his face, without 
es or wrinkle, beautified witha comely red; his 
ose and mouth so formed as nothing can be repre- 
basaed: his beard somewhat thick, agreeable in 
colour to the hair of his head, not of any great 
jong. in the midst of an innocent and mature 
his eyes grey, clear and quick. In reprov 
is ‘terrib in admonishing, courteous and fair- 
ken: pleasant in speech, mixed with gravity. 
I cannot be Semeiabated that any have seen him 


laugh, but many have seen him weep. In propor- 
tion of body, well-sha and st ; his hands 
and arms right, and delectable to be old: in speak- 


ing, very temperate, modest and wise. 
singular uty surpassing the children of mes.’ ” 
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MR. BLAKE'S WALKING-STICK. 


By Rev. EDWARD EGGLESTON, D.D., 
Editor of the National Sunday-School Teacher. 
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“MR. BLAKE’S WALKING STICK” 
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LA ECTURE-ROOM TALKS. By HENRY WARD 
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UR SEVEN CHURCHES. Bight Lectures by 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. 16mo. Paper, 60 cente; 
extra cloth, $1; cloth gilt, $ $1.25. 


H W. BEECHER’S SERMONS, First. Second, 
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N ‘Boston Mase. MUSIC SCHOOL 
88. 
IN THE WORLD. Employs the most eminent in- 
structors,and affords advantages superior to any 
similar institution at minimum rates. Fall Term 
opens Monday, September 2th Pupils fitted rte 
teach. Situations procured. Circulars containing 
full information respecting its methods, terms, 
&c., mailed free upon application to 
E. TOURGEE, Director. 


HOOLEY’S MOUNTAIN SEMINARY 
or both sexes. A thorough and superior School 
in all its appointments. 13th session opens Sept. 
5th. Rev. L. lL. STOUTENBURGH, rincipal 
Schooley’s Mountain Springs, New Jersey. 


Mrs. J. T. Benedict's 


English, German, and French Boarding and Day 
‘for Ladies and Children, will re- 
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University of Wooster (Ohio) 

Begins its second year Wednesday, 13th September. 

The Course of Study is oqusk to that of the oldest 

pee wel inthe country. Students of both sexes are 
don precisely the same terms. 

Address the President, WILLIS LORD. 


lus LE COLLEGE, Bordentown, N. J 
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Williams College, 
Williamstown, Mass. 
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Alumni Hall. 

There will be another examination at the same 
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amination will be given to those who cannot con- 
veniently be present on either of these days, on 
aprlication to the 

Pecuniary 
men of character a Yabilit 
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ly 


be given to all young 
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OPKINS, President. 
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Fifteen Teachers. Best 
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tlemen in the State md per week for board. fuel, 
and washing. 31. Students ad- 
mitted nd at time, Catalogue. 
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lt will be a 2mo. illus- 
ted, and published b , at the 
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postpaid. for Published D. D. T. OORE. 
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Rochester, N. Y. 
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new type, and on a good quality 0* »aper. 
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THE WORK OF A BISHOP. 
BY THE REV. THOS. K. BEECHER. 


EADERS of the Union know of course that 
bishop means overseer, or as John Wesley 
would call him, superintendent; and according to 
the grace given unto me I take the oversight of 
the church entrusted to my care, and find little 
time, and less inclination, to do the work of a 
bishop for other churches not entrusted to me. 

Nevertheless, there is a work which Paul calls 
“the care of all the churches,” which some one 
should attend to. Each church needs its bishop, 
and the sisterhood of such churches can be much 
advantaged by the watch and care of a competent 
and approved elder. 

It is instructive to notice that this need of a 
bishop of bishops, a superintendent of churches, 
asserts and satisfies itself informally and irrespon- 
sibly in the three denominations which do not 
openly allow an episcopate—Baptist, Presbyterian 
and Congregational. Each of these denomina- 
tions develops a supply of volunteer bishops to do 
the work of bishops, though not in the open and 
responsible way professed by our Roman and An- 
glican brethren. Dangers, however, attend upon 
the administration of these irresponsible and in- 
formal episcopates. 

“Whom, or what am I thinking of?” Myself 
chiefly, just now, as I perceive episcopal opportu- 
nities beforeme. I receive, not infrequently, letters 
from ministerial brethren, setting forth their quali- 
ties and their wants, and asking information and 
assistance in obtaining settlements. I see that by 
giving alittle time and travel to the matter, I could 
keep the run of places, churches, salaries, and 
mer, and set up quite a little intelligence oftice. 
Beivg thus equipped with information I should 
have power with churches, and with the candi- 
dates for their pastorates. I should be discharging 
one function, and a very important function, of a 
bishop—doing what I could to put the right man 
in the right place ; just as Paul started Bishop 
Titus around among the churches, bidding him 
ordain elders in every city. | 

Here is work that needs to be attended to. But 
if I attend to it in volunteer style, without call or 
responsibility, I shall find difficulty in getting the 
requisite information. Churches will resent my 
intrusion. They will say that I am a busybody. 
Brethren in the ministry will yet more resent my 
examination of them to ascertain their parts and 
quality. So, in order to discharge this duty well, 
I must cultivate adroitness and tact. I must jour- 
ney round to associations, and button-hole the 
brethren generally, and talk in whispers in church 
lobbies. I must enquire in a vague, careless way, 
so as not to arouse suspicion, and quietly make 
myself familiar with parishes and men. 

But if I do this, danger lies in wait for me. In- 
formation picked up on the sly is usually furnished 
by sneaks. Unfortunately, that which Christian 
brethren speak one of another in gossipy chat is 
not always, perhaps not usually, generous—mag- 
nanimous. 

Thus the work of an irresponsible bishop when 
guided by anonymous information will be found a 
dangerous work for the man who does it, and a 
damage to those for whom it is done. 

I have heard of a bureau, book, or registry, in 
Boston, in connection with some publishing-house 
there, to which ministers may come when they see 
that the time of their departure is at hand from the 
parish of their present care, and like the virgins in 
ancient Babylon, enroll their names as open to 
offers. If now there be such aregister kept in Bos- 
ton,—and that there is I am not at all sure,—depend 
upon it, there will be inquisitive laymen who will 
keep an eye upon it to see whether or no their own 
beloved pastor be not about to fly away and be at 
rest. 

But dear me! All this is hearsay, mere gossip. 
There may be no truth in it, and no such bureau 
or book in Boston. An unofficial bishop cannot be 
sure of anything. But if there is such a book in 
Boston, the keepers of it down to the youngest 
clerk in the office are doing the work of a bishop. 
They can make or mar the reputation of all the 
ministers in that region. That oftice is or will soon 
become a brew-house of scandal. Better, far bet- 
ter elect, ordain, and support ove well-known and 
noble-minded bishop, even though that would be 
an innovation upon our beloved church order. 

I have noticed, too, that the suffering and saintly 
brethren who fare back and forth in the land as 
the agents of our great benevolent organizations, 
of necessity become widely acquainted with min- 
isters and churches. Toone disposed to listen they 
can unpack a budget of information. Agents are 
not all alike. Some of them fulfill beautifully the 
apostolic maxim, “Speak evil of noman.” Others 
of them fulfill another apostolic maxim. and be- 
come “all things to all men.” To win favor and an 
abundant entrance into coveted pulpits they will 
tell stories, or strengthen existing prejudices, or 

in some way please the pastor and people whom 
they visit—at the expense of absent and unsus- 


pecting brethren. Agents are sometimes scandal- 
mongers. They tell what they hear. 

So it comes to pass that these agents again are 
influential traveling bishops ; and in a most infor- 
mal way, by remarks careless er adroit, they are 
favored of God or Satan to the unsettling of many 
a pastor, and the inauguration of many a suc- 
cessor. | 

I suppose that the orthodoxy and purity of 


religious doctrine which should be cared for in our. 


churches by a bishop is now sufficiently guaran- 
teed by our denominational newspapers. Editors, 
coming every week as they do into our households, 
and distributing doctrine over a very wide territo- 
ry, are our informal and unordained bishops upon 
all points of politics and religion. 

Occasionally, too, the sanctum or counting-room 
of a religious newspaper in a city becomes a head- 
quarters or social exchange, and the editor, little 
by little, becomes well-informed as to ministers 
and parishes, and is able, therefore, to do much 
work of a bishop in patting the right man in the 
right place. 

And lastly, pastors, like myself, are tempted to 
go into this bishop business, all of us with the best 
of motives, but all liable to the dangers that beset 
informal and irresponsible meddlings. 

In all soberness and Christian earnestness I wish 
to protest against informal and irregular bishops, 
whether they be outreaching pastors, or busy-body 
agents, or hospitable editors; and in bringing sup- 
ply to demand in this matter of ministers and 
churches, I beg leave to suggest a simple, straight- 
forward, Christian method, namely, truthful adver- 
tising. 

I see no reason why a minister who is able to 
think soberly of himself, and not more highly than 
he ought to think, should not insert in any relig- 
ious paper of the denomination he prefers, an ad- 
vertisement stating his wants, his abilities, and 
his plans. I see no reason why a church that is 
without a pastor should not prepare a paragraph 
and send it to the same paper and pay for it. 
Anything which will not bear printing in a relig- 
ious newspaper about pastors and people in mutual 
want, had better not be spoken anywhere. If 
because of age, or ignorance, or indiscretion, a 


minister is known by any Christian to be disquali- 


fied for further pastora] duty, the brother having 
such knowledge is bound in honor to speak it to 
the disqualified man, and to the church or pres- 
bytery, or other ecclesiastical body, which alone 
can take cognizance of it responsibly and profita- 
bly. Having done this honest and costly service, 
let the brother forever after hold his peace. He 
certainly should not goaround, irresponsible bishop 
that he is, stabbing reputations and damaging 
prospects. 

And if there be a church that is a hard place, 
that has won and deserves a bad reputation for its 
treatment of its pastor, that ought not to be whis- 
pered round in ecclesiastical circles, but by the 
frequency of that church’s advertising for a pas- 
tor, the facts would appear, and that church would 
have a reputation like the Samaritan woman, to 
whom Christ said, “ Thou hast had five husbands, 
and he whom thou now hast is not thy husband.” 

Let Christian churches and Christian ministers 
set an example of useful, truthful advertising. 

If any brother be discharged by the chureh he 
serves, or decides in his own mind that he ought 
to change his field of labor, let him not write to 
any bureau in Boston, nor confidential letters to 
unconsecrated, unofficial bishops ; but let him pre- 
pare an advertisement as nearly true in every 
word as it is possible for a well-meaning man to 
write; then let him cause the same to be inserted 
for four consecutive weeks in the Advance, the 
Evangelist, the Christian Union, and the Independ- 
ent. And if, having thus told the truth in a 
straightforward way to the great commonwealth 
of churches, there appears no further demand for 
his services, let him accept this result as the voice 
of God discharging him from the ministry. 


THE THORNS OF PALESTINE. 
[CONCLUDED.] 


The bush in which Jehovah appeared to Moses 
is generally believed to have been a species of 
Acacia, the Sineh or Sennah, also called Sout, 
which is one of the chief growths of the Penin- 
sula of Sinai—the name Sinai is hence derived. It 
grows to the size of a tree, spreading wide; or 
dwarfed and gnarled, according as the soil is more 
or less favorable ; which is the case with many of 
the thorns—those in barren places seldom being 
anything but low and scrawny bushes, much inter- 
tangled; but under happier conditions, they de- 
velop into seemly proportions, almost like orchard 
trees. The Senna has blue flowers, and generally 
inthat location, says Stanley, spreads into “mazy 
bushes.” It was among the dead twigs of one 
of these matted and unapproachable thorn-bushes, 
it is believed, that the awful fire burned. 

A slightly different kind is the Shittim, very 
rare in Palestine—the gum from which is used 


in incense. The wood is white, solid, and ex- 
ceedingly durable, and is supposed to have fur- 
nished the material for the tabernacle and other 
purposes. There seem to have been several varie- 
ties of the Acacia in the Holy Land and vicinity. 
The true Arabian Acacia grows there, though not 
to such a height as farther to the South. The 
flowers are delightfully fragrant, and the thorns 
are in groups of three. Robinson found among 
the thickets in the neighborhood of the Dead Sea 
a very thorny Acacia, called Tulh or Segal, pro- 
ducing a little gum Arabic of an inferior quality 
which, he says, the Arabs gather to sell, when not 
too lazy. 

Travelers speak of several thorny plants, quite 
common on and near the Peninsula; among them 
something whose name is not given, with small 
yellow flowers, much relished by the camels ; and 
another with blue flowers, called “ Silleh.” And 
they find growing near most of the brackish foun- 
tains, and here and there—a lone shrub by itself— 
where there is no moisture, in the desert, a scrub- 
by thorny bush, known as Shurhud, which seems 
peculiarly to love such saline soil. It is almost 
invariably found where these acrid bitter waters 
exist; and the old tradition is, that it was a 
branch of this with which Moses healed the 
water. Whatever truth may lie at the foanda- 
tion of this belief, it is certain that the berries 
have a most agreeable taste in the mouth of one 
who has drunk such water. They are small, 
scarlet, and much resembling the barberry both in 
appearanee and flavor, with a very pleasant acid 
which is not only agreeable but refreshing. 

Another thorn is the Zuhkum, or Zachone, vari- 
ously spelled, growing in those Dead Sea thickets, 
interlaced with deadly nightshade and other nox- 
ious things; with small smooth leaves and green 
bark, bearing the little nutmeg-shaped nuts from 
which the balsam of the Arabs or Zubkum oil is 
obtained. 

The Doum or Dom is described as one of the 
principal thorn-trees in the waste around Jericho, 
about the size of an apple tree, but instead of 
having one single trunk from the root, growing in 
a clump of several stems, and bearing little sour 
apples like our thorn apples. This is one of the 
most formidable of all the thorns. A traveler, 
who describes it, says he found it impossible to 
cut a walking-stick from it, the thorns were so 
thickly set and sharp. He gave up the attempt 
with hands piereed and bleeding, although pro- 
teeted with thick gloves. 

The Bellan is one of the most common shrubs, 
growing everywhere; almost, as one might say, 
covering the whole country. Itis also one of the 
most tangled of them all, the branches turning in 
and out, and back and forth upon each other, in 
crooks and angles, till the bush is literally lapped 
and folded together. To no other could the words 
of Nahum more literally apply—“ being folden to- 
gether as thorns.” It is also one of the most com- 
bustible, its dead twigs catching fire almost like 
powder. 

And yet another, plentiful all over the land, is 
the Nubk or lote tree of Egypt, called also Sidr. It 
is the favorite building place of the sparrows 
with which Palestine abounds, and their numer- 
ous and very ragged nests, dangling from the 
branches, are described as presenting a truly 
grotesque appearance. This also bears a little 
sour green apple, good toeat. It has long osier- 
like branches, very pliant, so that it has been 
thought for this reason, and from the fact that it 
has extremely sharp and piercing thorns, and 
handsome dark leaves like bay (which was used 


for a triumphal wreath among the Romans, and 


which might in this case be mockingly repre- 
sented) that it was from the Nubk that the crown 
of thorns was made. : 

But this is a subject on which writers differ. In- 
deed so confused are the accounts about the vari- 
ous thorns of that region that it is difficult to 


specify them. | 
The Spina Christa, which grows near Jerusa- 


lem—a species of buckthorn—has been claimed 


as the one; but from the peculiar way in which 
the thorns grow it seems unsuitable. They are in 
pairs, one straight and the other curved, and the 
plant is unmanageable in making a crown. A re- 
cent writer speaks of having brought home from 
the Holy Land a wreath which was platted from 
a little vine somewhat like a pea, which is found 
in abundance by the way-side about Jerusalem. 
Quantities of it could have been gathered up by 
the soldiers anywhere about there and easily 
fashioned into acrown. The thorns, he says, are 
“ sharp as cambric needles.” 

In Suabia, they say that the crown of thorns 
was made from black thorn. In France, from 
hawthorn; in consequence of which the tree or 
cluster of shrubs more properly, is called by the 
French “lepinenoble.” 

There is an old legend that our Saviour was 
four times crowned; first, in a garden with 
branches of Aubespine, or white thorn, which 
grew in the same garden, and which was set on 


his head so close that the blood ran down on His 

face, neck, and shoulders. And, “therefore, hath 

the white thorn many virtues ; for he that beareth 

a branch thereof upon him, no thunder of tempest 

may hurt him. Afterward he was led into the 

garden of Annanias, and crowned with a white 
thorn, called Barberines, which grew in that gar- 
den, and which also hath many virtues.” After- 
ward, having been led into the garden of Caia- 

phas, he was crowned with Eglantine. And, 
finally, in the Chamber of Pilate, he was clad in 
the purple robe and “ crowned with rushes of the 
sea, which prick as sharply as thorns, and this he 
had on when he was crucified.” And this crown 
was afterwards divided into two parts and kept 
in rich crystal vases, one in Constantinople and 
one in Paris. This writer asserts that he had one 
of these “precious thorns, which seemed like a 
white thorn, given me as a great favor, for there 
are many of them broken and fallen into the ves- 
sel that the crown lieth in; they break for danger 
when men move it to show to great lords that 
come.” KIRKLAND. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS. 
ONE WOMAN’S EXPERIENCE, 


BY MRS. A. E. BARR. 


MIGHT easily in connection with this subject 
advance any number of specious and impos- 
sible theones, but while it would be easy writing, 
lam afraid it would certainly prove hard read- 
ing; moreover I think that “ my penny of obser- 
vation,” being the result-of experience, may be 
of more practical use than the most splendid 
hypothesis or the most Utopian plan. Nor will it 
be, altogether destitute of authority, if more than 
twenty years’ knowledge of that mimic world, the 
schoolroom, be considered as capable of conferring 
the right of speech. 

The public school systems, I believe, generally 
fulfill the demands and wants of those who attend 
them, and most of them possess in their constitu- 
tion that power of advancement and assimilation 
to the times which insures their perpetuity and 
effectiveness. It is in the private boarding and 
day schools scattered all over the country, and to 
whose charge the education of the great mass of 
the upper and middle classes of society is com- 
mitted, that the thoughtful woman perceives the 
inefficacy and deplores the results. Look at the 
girls whom they accredit as “ Accomplished,” and 
blush for the patent travesty of the word! What 
are accomplishments? A series of efforts whose 
foundation is nowhere, and on whose unfinished 
superstructure “ Desunt cetera”—“ the remainder 
is wanting”—may be appropriately written. 

And this is the head and front of educational 
offending. It is certainly not permitted to any 
one to know all things, but every person should at 
least learn some one thing so thoroughly that the 
touch of necessity may be sufficient to transmute 
it into gold. After the late war I saw so many wo- 
men, on whose education a small fortune had been 
wasted, asolutely helpless! They could play a few 
“pieces” effectively enough in a drawing-room, 
but they had none of that technical and scientific 
knowledge of music which alone can satisfy the 
demands of the school-room. They could “make 
pictures,” but of linear perspective or of the appli- 
cation of the laws of geometry to the lings of a 
picture they were entirely ignorant. Their “Ital- 
ian” was merely supplementary to the few operatic 
songs they had been taught to sing; their “French” 
barely adequate for the translation of the scraps 
in which fashionable novelists say immodest 
things. In fact their education had been so 
“ good” that it was “ good for nothing.” 

Do you say that this was the teacher’s fault ? 
Well, I think not. I know what is demanded of 
teachers, and with every disposition to magnify 
the office, I must confess that it is next to 
impossible for them to do their duty ignor- 
ing the ordinary motives of profit and interest. 
Parents and pupils alike encourage, nay, compel 
this showy and superficial training, and the teacher 
who would succeed financially must not be 
“righteous overmuch.” There are two grave 
adjuncts to this surface-training, generally se 
intimately connected with it that I hardly know 
which to place as cause and which as effect. 
One is the national disposition to hurry. The 
parents call this “ Ambition,” and do their best 
to encourage it. They cannot be made to per- 
ceive that children ought frequently to be taken 
back in order to get a better leap forward; and 
they politely doubt what the experience of every 
teacher confirms—that eager beginnings too often 
make negligent endings. The other is the con- 
stant change of teachers. One breaks up the 
ground, another sows the seed; different minds 
graft and train and prune the tree of knowledge, 


pleasure; for seldom does a child-remain long 
enough under one teacher to learn to completely 


trust and love her; and scarcely has the teacher 


comprehended a character and adapted her in« 


and perhaps none of them reap either profit or | 
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-uttains a perfection in that branch which those 


-_eutrality of an impartial judge, to whom also 
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struction to it, when for some trivial cause the 
child is removed. 3 

Of course when the world walks up in stylish 
sackcloth to the very altar of the Church, and 
‘miserable sinners” are now fashionable sinners, 
‘it can hardly be expected that fashion will not 
also intrude into the halls of learning. And what 


can the teacher do here? The song and the dance, 


fashionable dress and the incense of admiration, 
occupy nights which should be given to study and 
refreshing sleep ; and the girl comes to her classes 
in the morning weary and distraite, and inclined te 
vote the whole schoolroom a bore. In connection 
with this matter, and exerting quite as demoral- 
izing an effect mentally, is the custom of half- 
yearly exhibitions. And here neither side is in- 
nocent; interest and vanity play into each other’s 
hands, and principle “goes to the wall.” The 
teacher knows that they are never a true criterion 
of the pupils’ progress, and seldom a fair repre- 
sentation of the actual course of study. At least 
six weeks out of every six months is spent ina 
preparation for this vain and deceitful display, 
and even then true merit, modest and abashed, 
too often does itself an injustice, and flaunting 
self-assurance comes off with flying colors. 

Then, again, there is no class in the community 
of whom so much is expected as the teachers. If 
the clergyman preaches and prays well, no one 
blames, him if his congregation do “build Goda 
church and laugh his word to scorn;” but the 
tetscher is the scapegoat of every pupil’s delinquen- 
ties, whether they be of omission or commission. 
If a mechanic undertakes to build a house or make 
2 Shoe, no more is expected of him than that he 
should do that one thing properly—but the teacher 
must be a sort of “ Admirable Crichton,” of mind 
so various and acquirements so numerous that 
should one be found to meet the standard he 
would not be so much an individual specimen as 
an epitome of all mankind. For this false state 
of affairs I do not profess to have found a remedy. 
i have but given a diagnosis of the complaint as 
far as I have suffered from it; yet to the teachers 
of such private schools as I am writing of, I offer, 
with all proper deference, a few hints of conduct 
which have worked favorably in my own case. 

For many years I taught both a profitable and a 

pleasant school onthe following system. Circum- 
stances having placed me in a community which 
was both wealthy and intelligent, I limited the 
number of my pupils to twelve. This number I 
strictly adhered to, and to these twelve girls I de- 
voted myself faithfully and entirely, teaching 
cach separately and in accordance with the pecu- 
liarities of her mental and physical conforma- 
tion. If (as sometimes happened) I accepted a 
pupil who proved after proper admonition in- 
corrigibly idle, or of evil temper and manners, I 
unfailingly expelled her ; allowing no considera- 
tions of interest or even of friendship to deter 
me. Most of the girls so educated became enthu- 
siastically attached to me, and this affection exists 
7 numerous cases yet, although many years and 
vundreds of miles have separated us. As a pecu- 
niary enterprise it was in a high degree remunera- 
tive. Every one understands that as privileges 
become exclusive they become dear, and there is 
nothing that some people will pay so readily and 
s0 well for as exclusiveness. Yet I am sorry to 
say that circumstances were often stronger than 
convictions. I was forced to teach girls music 
who had neither ear nor taste for it, to feed the 
mind of others with an olla podrida of knowledge 
instead of the few sensible dishes which they 
were able to digest; but I did it always under 
protest, acknowledging no responsibility as to 
consequences. 

For day-schools, which must necessarily include 

2 larger number of pupils and teachers than such 
as I have just indicated, experience has convinced 
me that mized schools in which boys and girls are 
judiciousl¥ blended, have a positive advantage. 
That this is the intention of the Creator seems 
evident ; see how he has set the families of the 
earth, not all boys, not all girls, but male and 
female, thus inducing that perpetual variety in 
which nature delights, and softening and strength- 
cning the two types of character in a way impos- 
sible by any other means than actual contact and 
*mpression. This system has been well tested in 
Seotland, where it is common in schools of the 
nighest grade, and is found provocative of a high 
spirit of emulation and courtesy. There is an- 
ther custom common in that country which it 
seems to me might be introduced here with mani- 
‘est advantage, especially in large cities. It is 
lacing every study under a separate teacher, who 
‘nstructs in that branch and that alone; and as 
ne may have classes in a number of schools, and 
.s always teaching the same thing, he necessarily 


vibrating from one topic to another can never do. 

I have thrown out these few hints in the inter- 
val of the scholastic year, hoping that they may 
.nduce personal examination in cases where the 
»eculiarities are beyond any outside remedy. A 
child really educated is one with ita aptitudes 
:(rawn out and fitted for use’; this is the only train- 
ing which will adorn prosperity and be a secur- 
_ty against evil fortune. But very few parents 
ean be trusted to decide what their children are 
capable of learning; here is wanted the calm 


+ ust be given a sufficient and well-sustained au- 
1: vority. Then the proper branches will be studied 
:» perfection, while there will be a wise and salu- 
‘ary neglect of others for which there is no taste 


I do not think that teaching under any circum- 
stances is the delightful task James Thomson 
represents it to be. If faithfully performed it is 
a most exhausting office. Yet it is essentially 
woman’s work ; she is the anointed teacher of our 
race. Her fine instincts give her a grace and 
power unattainable by man; and if she had the 
more cordial coéperation of parents, the broader 
sympathies of society, and a more generous pecu- 
niary equivalent, the world would get all tlic 
glory of a creditor—“ both thanks and use.” 


MY WIFE AND I; 


OR, 
HARRY HENDERSON’S HISTORY. 


Bry HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 
Author of “* Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” ** Minister’s Wooing,” &c. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


THE FATES. 


OLTON’S letter excited in my mind a tumult 
of feeling. From the beginning of my ac- 

quaintance I had regarded him with daily in- 
creasing admiration. Young men like a species 
of mental fealty—a friendship that seems to 
draw them upward, and give them an ideal of 
something above themselves. Bolton’s ripe, ele- 
gant scholarship, his rare, critical taste, his calm 
insight into men and things, and the depth of his 
moral judgment, had inspired me with admiration, 
and his kindness for me with gratitude. It had 
always been an additional source of interest that 
there was something veiled about him—something 
that I could not exactly make out. This letter, so 
dignified in its melancholy frankness, seemed to 
let me into the secret of his life. It showed me 
the reason of that sort of sad and weary toler- 
ance with which he seemed to regard life and its 
instincts, so different from the fiery, forward-look- 
ing hope of youth. He had impressed me from 
the first as one who had made up his mind to 
endure all things and hope for nothing. To keep 
watch every monent, to do the duty of the hour 
thoroughly, bravely, faithfully, as a sentinel paces 
through wind, rain and cold—neither asking why, 
nor uttering complaints—such seemed to be Bol- 
ton’s theory of life. 
The infirmity which he laid open to my view 
was one, to be sure, attributable in the first place 
to the thoughtless wrong-doing of confident 
youth. Yet, in its beginning, how little there was 
in it that looked like the deep and terrible tragedy 
to which it was leading! Outof every ten young 
men who begin the use of stimulants as a social 
exhilaration, there are perhaps fivein whose breast 
lies coiled up and sleeping this serpent, destined in 
after years to be the deadly tyrant of their life— 
this curse unappeasable, by tears or prayers or 
agonies—with whom the struggle is like that of 
Laocoén with the hideous Python. Yet songs and 
garlands and poetry encircle the wine-cup, and 
ridicule and contumely are reserved for him who 
fears to touch it. 
There was about this letter such .a patient 
dignity, such an evident bracing of the whole 
man to meet in the bravest manner the hard 
truth of the situation, and such a disinterested 
care for others, as were to me inexpressibly touch- 
ing. I could not help feeling that he judged and 
sentenced himself too severely, and that this was 
a case where a noble woman might fitly co-work 
with a man, and by doubling his nature give it 
double power of resistance and victory. 
I went hastily up to his room with the letter in 
my hand after reading it. It was in the dusk of 
the evening twilight, but I could see him sitting 
there gazing out of the window at the fading sky, 
yet it was too dark for either of us to see the face 
of the other. There are some conversations that 
can only be held in darkness—the visible presence 
of the bodily form is an impediment—in darkness, 
spirit speaks directly to spirit. 
*‘ Bolton,” I said, “I am yours to every intent 
and purpose, yours for life and death.” 
“And after,” .he said in a deep undertone, 
grasping my hand. “I knew you would be, 
Harry.” 
“But, Bolton, you judge yourself too severely. 
Why should you put from yourself the joys that 
other men, not half so good as you, claim eagerly ? 
If I were a woman like Caroline, I can feel that 
I would rather share life with you, in all your 
dangers and liabilities, than with many another.” 
He thought a moment, and then said slowly, 
“ It is well for Caroline that she has not this feel- 
ing; she probably has by this time forgotten me, 
and I would not for the world take the responsi- 
bility of trying to call back the feeling she once 
had.” 
At this moment my thoughts went back over 
many scenes, and the real meaning of all Caro- 
line’s life came to me. I appreciated the hardness 
of that lot of women which condemns them to be 
tied to one spot and one course of employment, 
when needing to fly from the atmosphere of an 
unhappy experience. I thought of the blank 
stillness of the little mountain town where her 
life had been passed, of her restlessness and im- 
patience, of that longing to fly to new scenes and 
employments that she had expressed to me on the 
eve of my starting for Europe; yet she had told 
me her story, leaving out the one vital spot in it. 
I remembered her saying that she had never seen 
the man with whom she would think of marriage 


«v aptitude. 


without a shudder. Was it because she had for- 


| relief, recovery, and hope, only to be wrenched off 


gotten? Or was it that woman never even to her- 
self admits that thought in connection with one 
who seems to have forgotten her? Or had her 
father so harshly painted the picture of her lover 
that she had been led to believe him utterly vile 
and unprincipled? Perhaps his proud silence had 
been interpreted by her as the silence of indiffer- 
ence ; perhaps she looked back on thcir aequaint- 
ance with indignation that she shor!d have been 
euiployed wicrely diversiiy leisure of a rus- 
ticated student and abandoned character. What- 
ever the experience might be, Caroline had carried 
it through silently. 

Her gay, indifferent, brilliant manner of treat- 
ing aby approach to matters of the heart, as 
if they were the very last subjects in which she 
could be supposed to have any experience or 
interest, had been a complete blind to‘ me, nor 
could, I through this dazzling atmosphere, form 
the least conjecture as to how the land actually 
lay. 

In my former letters to her I had dwelt a good 
deal on Bolton, and mentioned the little fact of 
finding her photograph in his room. In reply, in 
a postscript at the end of a letter about every- 
thing else, there was a brief notice. ‘‘The Mr. 
Bolton you speak of taught the Academy in our 
place while you were away at college—and of 
course I was one of his scholars—but I have never 
seen or heard of him since. I was very young 
then, and it seems like something in a pre- 
existent state to be reminded of him. I believed 
him very clever, then, but was not old enough to 
form much of an opinion.” I thought of all this 
as I sat silently in the dark with Bolton. 

“Are you sure,” I said, “that you consult for 


my friends, and subjected me to humiliations and 
agonies such that death seems to me a refuge; and 
yet it was allin its beginning mere thoughtless 

ness and ignorance. I was lost before I knew it.” 


“ But you are not lost, and you shal] not be!” I 


exclaimed, “‘ you are good for more than most men 
now, and you will come through this.” 


“Never! to be just as others are. I shall be a 


vessel with a erack in it, always.” 


Well, a vase of tine porcelaiu u craca i2 


it is better than earthenware without,” | said. 


“If I had not disappointed myself and my 


friends so often,” said Bolton, “ | might look on 
myself as sound and sane. But the mere sight 
and smell of the wine at Westerford’s dinner gave 
me a giddy sensation that alarmed me ; it showed 
that I was not yet out of danger, and it made me 
resolve to strengthen myself by making you my 
keeper. 
healthy nerves that have come to manhood with 
out the strain of any false stimulus, and you can 
be strong for both of us.” 


You have the advantage of perfectly 


“God grant it !” said I, earnestly. 
“ But I warn you that, if the curse comes upon me 


you are not to trust me. I ama Christian and a 
man of honor in my sane moments, but let me tell 
you one glass of wine would make me a liar on this 
subject. I should lie, and intrigue, and deceive 
the very elect, to get at the miserable completion 
of the aroused fury, and there are times when I 
am so excited that I fear I may take that first irrev- 
ocable step; it is a horror, a nightmare, a temp- 
tation of the devil,—for that there is a devil, men 
with my experience know ; but there is a kind of 
safety in having a friend of a steady pulse with 
me who knows all. The mere fact that you do 


Caroline’s best happiness in doing as you have | know helps hold me firm.” 


done ?” 

There was a long pause, and at last he said with 
a deep, drawn breath, 

“Yes. I am sure, the less I am to her'the bet- 
ter.” 

“ But may not your silence and apparent neglect 
and indifference have given pain ?” 

“Probably ; but they helped her to cease caring 
for me; it was necessary that she should.” 

“Bolton, you are morbid in your estimate of 
yourself.” - | 

“You do not know all, Hal ; nor what nor where 
I have been. I have been swept far out to sea, 
plunged under deep waters, all the waves and bil- 
lows have been over me.” : 

“Yet now, Bolton, surely you are on firm land. 
No man is more established, more reliable, more 
useful.” 

“Yet,” he said with a kind of shudder, “all 
this I might lose in a moment. The other day 
when I dined with Westerford, the good fel- 
tow had his wines in all frank fellowship and 
pressed them on me, and the very smell dis- 
tracted me. I looked at the little glass in which 
which he poured some particularly fine. sherry, 
and held to me to taste, and thought it was like so 
much heart’s blood. If I had taken one taste, just 
ene, I should have been utterly worthless and un- 
reliable for weeks. Yet Westerford could not 
understand this ; nobody can, except one who has 
been through my bitter experience. One sip 
would flash to the brain like fire, and then, all 
fear, all ‘care, all conscience would be gone, and 
not one glass, but a dozen would be ‘inevitable, 
and then you might have to look for me in some 
of those dens to which the possessed of the devil 
flee when the fit is on them, and where they rave 
and tear and cut themselves with stones till the 
madness is worn out. This has happened to me 
over and over, after long periods of self-denial 
and self-control and illusive hope. It seems to 
me that my experience is like that of a man 
whom some cruel fiend condemns to go through 
all the agonies of drowning over and over again— 
the dark plunge, the mad struggle, the suftoca- 
tion, the horror, the agony, the clutch at. the shore, 
the weary clamber up steep rocks, the sense of 


and thrown back to struggle, and strangle, and 
sink again.” 

He spoke with such a deep intensity of voice 
that I drew in my breath, and a silence as of the 
grave fell between us. 


“Harry,” he said, after a pausé, “ you know we 
read in the Greek tragedies of men and women 
whom the gods have smitten with unnatural and 
guilty purposes, in which they were irresistibly 
impelled toward what they abominated and shud- 
dered at! Is it not strange that the Greek fable 
should have a real counterpart in the midst of 
our modern life?” That young men in all the in- 
experience and thoughtlessness of youth should 
be beguiled into just such a fatality; that there 
should be a possibility that they- could be 
blighted by just such a doom, and yet that song, 
and poetry, and social illusion, and society cus- 
toms should all be thrown around courses which 
excite and develop this fatality! What opera is 
complete without its drinking chorus? I re- 
member when it used to be my forte to sing drink- 
ing songs; so the world goes! Men triumph and 
rejoice going to a doom to which death is a trifle. 
If I had fallen dead, the first glass of wine I 
tasted, it would have been thought a horrible 
thing; but it would have been better for my 
mother, better for me, than to have lived as I did.” 

“Oh, no, no, Bolton! don’t say so: you become 
morbid in dwelling on this subject.” . 

“No, Hal. I only know more of it than you. 
This curse has made life an unspeakable burden; 


“Bolton,” said I, “the situation you offer to 


Caroline in the care of the Ladies’ Cabinet will 
of course oblige her to come to New York. Shall 
you meet her and renew your acquaintance a 

. “T do not desire to,” he said. 


There was a slight hesitancy and faltering of 


his voice as he spoke. 


“ Yet it can hardly be possible that you will not 
meet; you will have arrangements to make with 
her.” 

“That is one of the uses, among others, of 
having you. All that relates to her affairs will 
pass through you; and now, let us talk of the 
magazine and its programme for the season. 
What is the reason, Hal, that you waste your 
forces in short sketches? Why do you not boldly 
dash out into a serial story? Come, now, I am 
resolved among other things on a serial story by 
Harry Henderson.” 

“ And I will recommend a taking title,”’ said Jim 
Fellows, who came in as we were talking, and 
stood behind my chair. “ Let us have 


HENDERSON'S HORROR; or, The Mystery 
/ of the Bloody Latch-Key. 


There’s a title to take with the reflecting public! 
The readers of serials are generally girls from 
twelve to twenty, and they read them with their 
back-hair down, lounging on the bed, just before a 
nap after dinner, and there must be enough blood 
and thunder, and murder and adultery and mys- 
tery in them to keep the dear creatures reading at 
least half an hour.” 

“T think serial stories are about played out in 
our day,” said I. 

“Nota bit of it. There’s sister Nell, don’treadany- 
thing else. She is regularly running on five serial 
stories, and among them all they keep her nicely 
a going ; and she tells me that the case is the same 
with all the girls in her set. The knowledge of the 
world and of human nature that the pretty crea- 
tures get in this way is something quite astound- 
ing. Nell isat present deeply interested in a fair 
lady who connives with her chambermaid to pass 
off her illegitimate child upon her husband as his 
own; and we have lying and false swearing, to 
say nothing of all other kinds of interesting things 
on every page. Of course this is written as a moral 
lesson, and interspersed with pious reflections to 
teach girls as how they hadn’t oughter do so and so. 
All this, you see, hasa refining effect upon the 
rising generation.” . 

“ But, really, Bolton, don’t you think that it is 
treating our modern society as children, to fall in 
with this extreme fashion of story-telling? It 
seems so childish to need pictures and stories for 
everything. Isn’t your magazine strong enough 
to lead and form public taste instead of following 
it ?” 

“ Well, if I owned my magazine I would try it,” 
said Bolton. “ But, you see, the Westerfords, while 
they give me carte blanche as to means to run it, 
expect of course that it is tobe run in the approved 
popular grooves that the dear thoughtless ten mil- 
lion prefer. The people who lounge on beds after 
dinner are our audience, and there must be 
nothing wiser nor stronger than they can ap- 
prehend between sleeping and waking. We 
talk to a blasé, hurried, unrefilecting, indolent 
generation, who want emotion and don’t care 
for reason. Something sharp and spicy, some- 
thing pungent and stinging—no matter what. 
or whence. And now as they want this sort. 
of thing, why not give it to them? Are there 
no other condiments for seasoning stories besides 
intrigues, lies, murders, and adulteries? And 
if the young and unrefiecting will read stories 
shouldn’t some of the thoughtful and reflecting 
make stories for them to read ?” 

““Of course they should, Q. E. D.,” said Jim Fel- 
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a fiare of light upon our conference. “But come, 
now, behold the last novelty of the season,” said 
he, tossing two cards of invitation. “This is for 
us, as sons of the press and recording angels, to be 
present at Wat Sydney’s grand blow-out next 
Tuesday. All the rank and fashion are to go. It 
is to be very select, and there are people who would 
give their eye-teeth for these cards, and can’t get 
‘em. How do ye say, Old Man of the Mountain, 
will you go?” 

“No,” said Bolton; “ not my line.” 

“ Well, at all events, Hal has got to go. I prom- 
ised the fair Alice that ’'d bring him if I had to 
take him by the hair.” 

I had a great mind to decline. I thought in my 
heart it was not at all the wisest thing for me to go ; 
but then, Amare et sapere vix Deo—I had never 
seen Sydney, and I had a restless desire to see him 
and Eva together—and I thought of forty good 
reasons why I should go. 


[To be Continued.[ 


FROM OUR ENGLISH CORRE- 
SPONDENT. 
Lonvon, July 5, 1871. 
MR. GLADSTONE’S DIFFICULTIES. 


BENEVOLENT despotism may be as the 
Emperor Alexander said, “a happy acci- 
dent.” But it is an accident that citizens of a free 
constitutional State may wish would occasionally 
occur. Freedom in theory is all very well, but 
freedom in pertinacious assertion is very trouble- 
some. When one looks at the many things that 
want doing, and the doing of which is hindered 
by exerci:°s of freedom on the part of those who 
are interest:1 in preventing them, one sighs for 
the swift, irresistible action of a benevolent des- 
potism, if that one could haveit without its incon- 
veniences. Certainiy we in England have rarely 
been in such a helpless fix as that into which our 
democratic House of Commons has this session 
brought us. Nothing will get done. The legisla- 
tion of the Commons, like your Washington, is a 
thing of magnificent distances. Never had we a 
stronger or more popular administration. Never 
was amore magnificent and beneficial series of 
measures introduced into the House of Commons. 
Never had the Government of the day a larger 
majority. Mr. Goschen brought in a bill to reform 
our system of taxation; Mr. Bruce brought in a bill 
to reform our licensing system; Mr. Cardwell 
brought in a bill to abolish purchase in the army, 
and to reconstruct it on common sense principles ; 
Mr. Lowe proposed his budget of resolutions; Mr. 
Forster brought in a bill to amend the law of mu- 
nicipal and parliamentary elections ; but nothing 
can get done. Nearly every one of these great 
measures,—the beneficialness of which no one 
doubts—has collapsed. Mr. Goschen’s bill, the 
most statesmanlike measure since the Irish Land 
Bill, was withdrawn before the ire of the squir- 
archy. Mr. Bruce’s licensing bill was relinquished 
at the threats of brewers and publicans. Mr. 
Lowe’s unfortunate attempt upon lucifer matches 
was withdrawn amid universal and inextinguish- 
able laughter. Mr. Cardwell’s army bill has been 
mutilated too, in deference to the colonels; only 
the part abolishing purchase remains, and that has 
received but the lukewarm support of adiminished 
majority in the Commons, making it tolerably 
certain that it will be rejected by the Lords. And 
yet every one of these measures is popular. Some 
of them, the licensing bill, for instance, excite 
popular enthusiasm. They have been defeated 
simply by a compact and persistent minority, in 
every case consisting of those who have vested 
interests in the abuses assailed. The question 
arises whether the Government has not been un- 
duly timid. Whether if it had shown a bold front 
and a determined purpose,—the nice balance of 
parties and the rights of private judgment, which 
are the weakness of the Liberal party, notwith- 
standing,—it could not have forced its measures, 
gathered credit for its pluck, and compelled some- 
what more of party subordination, instead of as 
now having discredited and weakened itself by 
timid concessions. Certainly, no other Govern- 
ment is possible, Mr. D’Israeli and his friends 
being judges. 

If all these concessions are necessary,—why, the 
necessity is a very disagreeable one, and forces 
grave lucubrations concerning the demerits of free 
and constitutional government. If one of the 
strongest parliamentary governments of the cen- 
tury, with the suffrages of the country to back it, 
must thus give way before a determined minority 
of vested interests, all the worse for freedom. 
Freedom is not an end, it isa means. Thoughtful 
men are beginning to ask whether the forms of 
Parliament, framed for a very different state of 
things, and which lend themselves so readily to 
obstructors, have not come to be unfitted for the 
absolute democracy of the House of Commons. 
The House of Lords again, by its obstructions of 
late years, has accumulated a vast amount of pop- 
ular resentment; and if it persists, not even the 
conservatism, which is so characteristic of English- 
men can long retard essential modification, prob- 
ably taking the form chis#y of life-peerages. 

The only measures of importance passed are the 
Westmeath Coercion Bill, not a very pleasant 
achievement, and the Universities’ Tests Bill ; the 
latter has at length received the sullen acquies- 
cence of the Lords after forty affirmative divisions 
in the Commons. Whether the Ballot Bill will 
pass is very doubtful, and itis scarcely likely that 


the Lords will have grace enough to pass also the 
Burials Bill, opening parochial churchyards to 
Nonconformists, for the interment of their dead, 
by their own ministers, and with the use of their 
own services. So that the session is likely to prove 
a splendid prophecy unfulfilled. This will never 
do. The question for the next session must be: 
How is the Queen’s Government to be carried on ? 


THE TROUBLES OF CONVOCATION. 


Equally abortive, only more abnormal and lu- 
dicrous, is the position of Convocation. Your 
‘readers may not all know the legal position of this 
anomalous body. It is a quasi-Parliament of the 
Episcopal Church, utterly destitute of legislative 
authority. There are the Convocation of the Prov- 
ince of Canterbury and the Convocation of the 
Province of York—the former, which is the more 
prominent, consists of the Upper House and the 
Lower. The Upper House consists of the bishops 
only; the Lower House of deans, archdeacons, 
and representatives of the inferior clergy, all, of 
course, clergymen. By the Act of Submission, 
passed in time of Henry VIII., the old status of 
Convocation was changed. It can now be assem- 
bled only by the wish of the sovereign, and is so 
convened with every session of Parliament. It 
cannot make new canons without a special royal 
license. If it do so make new canons they cannot 
take effect or be published without confirmation 
by the sovereign. Even royal authority cannot 
give them validity if contrary to common or stat- 
ute law. Convocation has no power over the laity. 
It can try the clergy for heresy ; but an appeal 
lies from it to the Court of Chancery. The famous 
Bangorian controversy, in the time of George L., 
became so violent that for a century all action of 
Convocation was suspended. It was formally con- 
vened and then immediately adjourned. The 
proceedings of Convocation may be at any time 
be cut short by an injunction to the Archbishop 
to dissolve. Within the last few years Convoca- 
tion has been again permitted to meet for debate, 
and occasionally it is very lively. During this 
session it has been lively enough, but more than 
usually inconsequential and impotent. It has 
done nothing but cry out and protest. The Purchas 
judgment sorely galled it, and it has gone so far 
as to inculcate resistance to the law, and, if neces- 
sary, even defiance of Bishops. Its chief animus 
is directed against the present Constitution of the 
Court of Appeal—the judicial committee of Privy 
Council. But it is difficult to conceive of 
one differently constituted. Of course, Convo- 
cation being a clerical body, wants a more 
strictly clerical court— with a greater degree of 
independence. But in the time of the Long Par- 
liament, Archbishop Williams tried on some- 
thing like this, and it led to the expulsion of the 
bishops from the House of Lords. A single week 
of clerical adjudication would upset the estab- 
lishment. It is the dread of clerical legislation 
as the alternative, that frightens the laity and 
impels men like Dean Stanley to contend so stren- 
uously for the present Erastian establishment. 
The company for the revision of the Scriptures 
has been also a sore grievance to Convocation. 
Afraid that the revision would be otherwise origi- 
nated, Convocation, at the instance of the Bishop 
of Winchester, took the initiative and consented 
that the revisors appointed by it should invite the 
assistance of any competent scholars, no theologi- 
cal or ecclesiastical stipulation being made. <Ac- 
cordingly Roman Catholics like Dr. Newman and 
Unitarians like Dr. Vance Smith were invited ; 
the former declined, but the latter, together with 
Nonconformists of various churches, accepted. 
All wise and good men rejoiced in the prospect of 
a version that would command universal confi- 
dence. Then followed the Westminster commun- 
ion, of which I gave an account in a former letter. 
Convocation has been very irate ever since ; it has 
never met without snarling about it, and in vari- 
ous ways has been trying to oust Dr. Vance Smith. 
Another great grievance has been, that the Houses 
of Parliament have removed a clause in the pre- 
amble to the “ Lectionary Bill” which affirmed 
that Convocation had given its consent to the re- 
vision of the Prayer-book lessons. Parliament 
refused to recognize Convocation as having any 
thing more to do with its enactments than the 
Congregational Union has; which, of course, is a 
severe snub. Another trouble of Convocation is, 
that not being a legal corporation it cannot claim 
or control the valuable copyright of the revised 
version of the Scriptures. To its great dismay 
legal authorities declare the copyright to vest in 
the actual revisors. Altogether Convocation 
a hard time of it ; its mood is very querulous, and 
its utterance only a series of protests. In this 
short session it has insulted the revisors, advised 
the clergy to violate the law of the land as pro- 
nounced by the Committee of Privy Council, and 
declared another law sacrilegious. How long, it 
is asked, will this last? Many in the church are 
indignant, most without are contemptuous. Con- 
vocation really represents nobody, and is power- 
less to act. It isonly a make-believe, that Parlia- 
ment snubs, profane persons laugh at, and prac- 
tical men quietly ignore. It does no good to any- 
body, and is a perpetual irritant to all. If it goes 
on much longer in this way the most merciful 
thing will be for the government, if it thinks it 
worth while, to adjourn it, as before, as soon as it 
is convened. | 


NONCONFORMIST THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS. | 
. Among Nonconformists there is not much to be 


reported. There seldom is, They do their work | 


quietly and excite no great attention as great organ- 
izations do. The annual statistics of the Wes- 
leyans and the Baptists report a small falling off 
in the number of communicants. Whereat the 
High Church newspapers are indecently jubi- 
lant, and publish leaders exulting over “the de- 
cline of Dissent,” possibly a little prematurely. 
Our Nonconformist colleges have just been cele- 
brating their anniversaries. In addition to Bap- 
tist, Wesleyan, Presbyterian and other institu- 
tions for the education of ministers, the Con- 
gregationalists have in the kingdom sixteen 
different colleges, comprising three hundred and 
sixty-eight students under thirty-eight professors. 
This undue multiplication of independent collegi- 
ate institutions is a great waste of power and 
source of weakness. Most of these colleges origi- 
natedin private and surreptitious academies, insti- 
tuted for the education of their ministers after 
the act of uniformity, by the successors of the 
ejected Puritans. Some few have been amalga- 
mated, but no serious attempt has been made as 
yet to incorporate them in a university system. 
The localities in which the colléges are instituted 
value very highly the services of the students, 
and as the subscribers are chiefly local, influences 
strong enough to hinder incorporation and even 
amalgamation’ have hitherto existed. But En- 
gland is not very big, although it may not ex- 
actly justify your American fear of falling off, 
and railways are everywhere, and wise men think 
that it would in every way be a great gain if our 
sixteen colleges, nay, if all orthodox Nonconform- 
ist colleges, Baptist, Wesleyan, and Presbyterian, 
were incorporated into two university systems, 
one, say near York, another near London; each 
college preserving its own individuality and en- 
dowment—as at Oxford and Cambridge—but all 
combining in one professional staff. Combining, 
that is, the collegiate and university systems. 
This would soon give dignity and affluence to 
the Professorate. Lectures like the Bampton and 
Hulsean would be founded, and a higher litera- 
ture would be created. Meanwhile, each separate 
college terminates the year in the last week in 
June, and professors and students are off to 
Switzerland, Norway, Scotland, or elsewhere for 
eight or ten weeks. CANONBURY. 


LECTURE-ROOM TALK." 


BY 
HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


THE DUTY OF THE STRONG. 


HE strength that is spoken of in the passage 
where it is said: 


** We then that are strong ought to bear the infirmities of | F. O. McC 


the weak, and not to please ourselves,”’ 

may, in general, be considered as moral strength. 
It includes the power of the understanding, of the 
moral feelings, and of position and circumstance in 
society. Itisa strength by which men see with a 
larger vision, more comprehensively, and gain 
higher and clearer views of truth and duty. Itisa 
strength which comes from vigor and clarity of 
moral perception as distinguished from superstition 
and moral timidity and ignorance. A man that is 
intellectual, and can perceive the truth, and has 
moral enfranchisement so that he is able to leave 
fairly and easily behind him the figments and super- 


| stitions that hold other men in thrall, is strong. 


The endowment of personal influence and sym- 
pathy; such an endowment asinvests men around 
about us with wit and humor, or kindness and 
geniality of disposition; whatever power we have 
that sets us above our fellow men, mentally or dis- 
positionally, is included in the term strong. 

The general doctrine is, that strength, or, as we 
now say, superior endowment, is subject to the high- 
er law of benevolence. There is no such thing as 
absolute liberty, though there is relative liberty. 
The higher we rise, however, the more nearly ab- 
solute are the forms of law which meet us. Men.of 
eminent power are apt to regard themselves, and 
admiring people are apt to regard them, as set free 
from obligations to those of their fellow-men who 
are far below them, as living in a higher sphere, 
where there is a greater liberty. They are regarded 
as being entitled to give law, rather than to receive 
it. There is a vague impression that men of great 
genius and breadth and culture have prerogatives 
which do not belong to common people. I think 
there is the same tendency to idolatry in regard 
to them which there used to be in regard to priests 
and kings and nobles. There is a tendency to that 
kind of hero-worship which was formerly bestowed 
upon those who were supposed to be ordained of 
God, and to be really higher than their fellow-men, 
as if society owed them more than others. Genius, 


gas eminence, now stands, in men’s admiration, as once 


crowns did among the decorations of nobility. And 
if great men go wrong, there is an easy expiation 
in the popular mind. ** Well,’’ it is said, ‘‘ we ought 
not to expect them toact like othermen.”’ If great 
men take advantage of their power and overturn 
the weak around about them, we are accustomed to 
excuse it, as if it were not as bad!for them to do it 
as for little men. | 

But Christianity teaches a far different doctrine. 
It takes up the inspiration of the natural affections 
in the household, and gives them a larger interpre- 
tation and sphere than that of the household. The 
care of the young which we see in mothers and 
nurses, tenderness of the weak, thoughtfulness for 
the sick, the repression of joy in the presence of 
sorrow, the holding in of thoughts and dispositions 
and purposes which might,if expressed, wound the 
feelings of friends, that whole generous self-denial 
which true love practices in the family—this the 


‘| Lord Jesus Christ enjoins upon his followers in 


* Reported expressly for Tum CHRISTIAN UNION by T. J. 
ELLINWOOD. 


every sphere of life. Weare to be toward all men 
just what an intelligent, loving, gentle mother is 
toward her children, who holds all her gifts subject 
to their welfare, and will not take her larger liberty 
except in the sphere of a true beneficence. 

Some have supposed that this and kindred teach- 
ings in the New Testament bound men to withhold 
themselves from investigation; that a man must 
not think further than his age thinks; that he must 
not indulge in liberties which will vex men, lest he 
cause them to stumble—or rather, cause their tem- 
per to stumble. 

There has been, sometimes, an attempt to bend 
the clear-eyed, the higher-minded, the leaders and 
developers of human life and society, to the caprices 
and prejudices of those behind them. But there is 
no such intent here. 

Iam commanded not to offend my fellow-man in 
the sense of making him angry, or even of making 
him uncomfortable; but I am not to limit my flight, 
if I jhave wings, to the creeping of the moth or the 
worm that has but blunted wings or none atall. I 
am to make a distinction between things that simply 
vex and annoy, like prejudices and caprices, and 
things that take hold vitally upon conscience, upon 
the inward life, and so upon the character of my 
fellow-men. Iam set free from the restrictions of 
public sentiment in a certain measure; I have a 
right sometimes to do despite to it for the sake of a 
better public sentiment by and by; I have a right to 
go across customs and usages, even to the annoyance 
and alarm of my fellow-men, for the sake of bring- 
ing in better usages and higher customs. 

Yet the rule of the New Testament is, that what- 
ever we may have a right to think in the largeness of 
the intellection which God has given us, and what- 
ever we may have a right to do, we are bound, be- 
fore we use our liberty, not to think simply of our 
own interests and our own selves, not to take proud 
counsel of our own self-wisdom, but to look upon, 
and to take into consideration, in making up our 
mind as to what our duty is, the effect that will be 
produced upon our fellow-men. We are insepara- 
bly joined to the communities in which we live, and 
we are bound to act in the fellowship which exists 
betweer our fellow-men and ourselves, according to 
the guiding principle of love and beneficence. 


REMEMBERING THE POOR. 


Editor Christian Union: 


Dear Sir—The following responses were received 
to the statement made in the Union respecting the 


* | old colored woman and daughter, and the Maryland 


family: 
W. H. P. 1 00 
John B. Kitchi 00 Mrs. H. Janes.......... 5 00 
Noname, Brooklyn.... 1000 An Unknown Lady.... 5 00 
N. 1 00 Ct.. 200 
pom Ee 3 00 ployé, Phila........ 1 00 
200 L.W.Dickerson, Clover- 
Mrs. P. Hamilton, Po’- 00 
k 400 For the Maryland Fam- 
100 M. P. Lyman, Browns- 
A Contributor. . ...... 150 5 00 
A Friend, Yonkers..... 4 00 1 00 
kn 00 A Disciple of Jesus.... 2 00 
Nell, Peabody, Mass 0 R Wacscexs. 1 00 


If ‘‘A Disciple of Jesus’’ will please send me his 
address, I will answer his query. 

The present wants of the families alluded to have 
been abundantly supplied, including the gift of a 
stock of clothing to those who had been burned out. 

In addition to these two families, eleven other 
families, most sorely pressed, have been assisted 
from these contributions and from clothing sent in. 
One of these families consisted of a man, his wife and 
child. Could I have space to tell his story more 
fully it would interest all who might read it. A few 
months since he was introduced to me, in a condi- 
tion of great destitution, from circumstances in no 
sense derogatory to him. After vain attempts in 
other directions, with Mr. Beecher’s coiperation I 
obtained him a conductorship on one of the City 
Railroads, which gave him only partial employ- 
ment. His earnings averaged about eight dollars 
per week. From this small amount he had sup- 
ported his family and paid some debts contracted 
before, when out of work. During the war he was 
severely wounded, and standing so mugh on the 
cars caused a re-opening of the old wound and com- 
pelled him to resign his position. This left him 
again wholly at sea, and for some time the only food 
of the family was bread and coffee. The mother, 
nursing her child (a year old), furnished the poor 
thing so little nourishment that for the want of 
strength it could not hold up its head or use its 
hands. They are Americans; he ason of a Baptist 
clergyman, and a graduate of a Raptist college,—a 
retiring, modest man, but very capable; writes a 
handsome hand and is a thorough book-keeper. 

A poor German woman, having a little boy with 
spinal complaint, was aided to a small extent. They 
are very poor, but very much respected by those 
who know them. The boy had a pair of bantams 
which brought him a brood of young ones, to which 
the poor little fellow was much attached, and una- 
ble to move about as he is, they afforded him 
company and amusement. In their extremity, one 
of the neighbors offered to take his chickens to mar- 
ket and sell them, This was a sore trial of his affec- 
tions, but his courage prevailed, and taking his 
treasures one by ong, With tears running down his 
cheeks, he kissed them and placed them ina coop, 
in which they were taken to market and sold. 

S. B. HALLIDAY. 
69 Hicks street, Brooklyn. 


Dean Stanley says the Grecian poets have sung 
of the repose of immortals and the toils of mortals, 
have handled with delicate touch the lights and 
shades of sea and sky ; but we might search in vain 
forany expression of intense and abounding joy- 
ousness in the beauty of creation for its own sake 
equal to that which the book of Job describes when 
it tells us, that at the laying of the foundation stone 
of the world, ‘“‘the morning stars sang together, 


and all the sons of God shouted for joy.” 
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Public Opinion. 


MINISTERS’ VACATIONS. 
[From a Correspondent of the Christian Intelligencer. |] 


HERE is much comment upon the way in 
which Protestant pastors take their vacations. 
The contrast with the Romish priesthood is marked. 
The latter are confessedly the hardest worked class 
in the church, and yet their flocks are never left 
without particular and ample supervision. Who 
ever heard of an afflicted Catholic family scouring 
a city for a priest to minister to its wants? Yet 
every summer Protestant families are troubled to 
find une ‘of their faith to officiate. Some pastors 
purposely put themselves beyond the reach of tele- 
graphic communication, to avoid a summons during 
their vacations. No one would deny the faithful 
shepherd due rest, but there are defects in the 
present system that must be remedied, else the pro- 
fession will suffer in matter of confidence. We 
know of two pastors of large churches, who this 
summer are holding daily communication with 
their churches, and stand ready to return to visit 
the sick or bury the dead if called upon to do so. 
They propose to take an occasional vacation of a 
few days during the year. We do not believe that 
the most severely taxed men always take the long- 
est vacations. Some of the most laborious pastors 
keep the “ good ’’ of their people in the foreground 
and cheerfully ‘“‘spend”’ themselves in their ser- 
vice. A Christian lawyer remarked the other day 
to a minister, that ‘‘a crying evil of the church now 
is clerical loafing—I go to the springs or sea-shore 
and often feel ashamed of your profession. If they 
gain in physical strength, I feel sure they lose in 
spiritual.” The complaint of pastors at the various 
places of resort is, that recreating ministers too 
often fail in using their opportunities for useful- 
ness. Tosay they are resting is no excuse, for the 
labor they might perform would rather help them 
in their purpose. Change of work may refresh 
more than absolute cessation. 


RELIGION IN MILITARY MATTERS. 
{From the (London) Record.]} 


the spite of all that flood of infidelity which for 

more than a century has been poisoning the 
German Universities, and ‘* schools of thought,”’ 
there is left in the German people a leaven of true 
religion, which commands the reverence even of 
these who are not themselves consistent Christians. 
It seems to be generally admitted by the best in- 
formed observers of the details of the war that, 
considering what armed soldiers usually become 
when inured to carnage, the conduct of the German 
troop in France was generally praiseworthy. Many 
were the sensational and circumstantial inventions 
of atrocities which never occurred, and no doubt 
there were many deplorable acts of needless vio- 
lence, although chiefly to be attributed to the pro- 
vocation of the Freeshooters. But, on the whole, 
the evidence is in favor of the Teutonic soldiery, 
and it is admitted that the horrible atrocities which 
have since occurred on the side both of the Ver- 
sailles army and the Communists have considerably 
abated the feelings of antipathy previously enter- 
tained against Germany. ... . The contrast 
between the French and the German armies was, in 
a moral and religious point of view, very striking. 
The captured baggage of the French officers too 
often showed that they were encumbered by wagon 
loads of ladies’ dresses, and other evidences of the 
loose morality existing, especially at their head- 
quarters. The knapsacks of the French private 
soldiers abounded with photographic tokens of dis- 
gusting immorality. The leaves of regimental 
music found scattered over the fields round Sedan, 
and of which specimens have been brought away 
by travelers, show a reckless spirit of God-defying 
wickedness only exceeded by what has lately been 
witnessed among the atheistic Communists at Belle- 
ville and Montmartre. On the other side, the Ger- 
man hymns were heard every evening ascending 
from their regimental bivouac, turning the thoughts 
of the men from earth to heaven, and from the de- 
moralizing spectacle of surrounding carnage to Him 
who is ee Lord of Hosts, and to whom alone be- 
longs the majesty of powerand victory. The lively 
French laughed at the piety of the dull Teutons, 
but, as in the wars of Gustavus Adolphus, the 
pealm-singers showed no want of discipline or of 
steadiness when confronting the most fearful dan- 
gers. . . . . Inraising his Ironsides at Hunting- 
don and Cambridge, Cromwell told Hampden that 
he would not have drunken tapsters, low rake-hells, 
and beggared gamblers, but honest God-fearing 
men, who would fight for conscience, and not for 
mere pay and plunder. And truly, as he said af- 
terwards with grim pride in one of his dispatches 
to Parliament, they were indeed never yet beat- 
en,” and Rupert’s fiery horse and Newcastle’s sav- 
age “lambs’’ went down before them. We do not 
stop to inquire what was the proportion of fa- 
naticism or hypocrisy in Crom well’s councils. Have- 
lock’s praying soldiers were always to be relied on; 
and the most remarkable featurein the history of 
the Sepoy Mutiny, is the honor which, in that crisis 
of the British Empire, God'was pleased to bestow on 
the men by whom He was honored. A like moral 
may be deduced from a comparkon of the manner in 
which France began the attack, and Germany has 
celebrated in the Prussian capital her triumphant 
defense against those who shouted, “ A Berlin !’’ 


CATHOLIO DISCLAIMER OF RESPONSIBILITY. 
{From the Ohio State Journal.—A Card of Bishop Rosecrans’, 
Columbus, O.} 

HE attempt of certain persons to make the 
Catholic Church responsible for the late New 
York riot is unfair and unjust. Those who were 
fired upon by the police and military were on the 
spot in defiance of a strict command of their Arch- 
bishop, given in all the churches of the city the 


Sunday previous. The feud between the Orange. 


and Ribbon factions, both made up of a faction of 
the lower orders of the Irish people, is now centu- 


| ries old. Religion was made the pretext. but both 


parties practically renounced religion in thcir strife. 
The New York riot was simply a continuation of 
that strife. To make the Catholic Church respon- 
sible for what it forbids, abhors, and condemns, is 
unfair and unjust. The Rey. D. H. Moore, in Wes- 
ley Chapel, last evening, according to the report in 
to-day’s Journal, was guilty of this unfairness: 

“* A child,’ said he, ‘ always tells the secrets of the fam- 
ily,’ and in this riotous, untutored, ungoverned portion of 
the Catholic Church, we see the tumultuous upheaving, the 
gathering power that shall shake, unless it is broken, this 
country from center to circumference. The principle of 
toleration is a fundamental principle of this country; de- 
stroy it and all is lost. The tendency of the whole Catholic 
Church, in its teachings, is toward intolerance.” 

The injustice of this consists in assuming that 
“the untutored, ungoverned portion of the Catho- 
lic Church” are following her teachings and ful- 
filling her spirit; that the ‘‘untutored”’ are the best 
taught, aud the ‘‘ungoverned”’ the best directed. 
The fact is those men, when they disobeyed the 
command given them from the altar, ceased to be 
the children of the Church—and the secret they re- 
vealed was the old, old story of human wrath— 
known since the time of Cain. 

To connect acts of violence like this with the 
doctrine of infallibility is simply absurd. Is notthe 
Rev. Mr. Moore convinced that he is right in his 
religious convictions, and that Catholics are wrong ? 
To say no, were to call him hypocrite. Yet because 
he considers himself undoubtedly or infallibly 
right, does he think himself bound to coerce others? 
But if he can tolerate, why cannot Catholics? Tol- 
eration, to be wholesome, need not be founded on a 
conviction that there is no religious truth, but 
rather on the belief that God alone is master and 
judge of men. This was what actuated the Catho- 
lics of Maryland, who were the first to legalize re- 
ligious toleration in America. This is the principle 
on which the Catholics of this country who are 
true to their faith propose to livein peace with their 
non-Catholic countrymen. They dv not think of 
saying, *‘ We may be wrongin our belief, therefore 
let our neighbor alone,”’ but, ‘‘ We know our faith 
is true, therefore we know that we are bound to love 


-|our neighbor, no matter of what creed or color, as 


we love ourselves, and reverence in him the right 
we claim for ourselves, of having God alone for 
master and judge.”’ 

We Catholics, Mr. Editor, desire to be citizens of 
a free Republic. We want nothing for ourselves 
but what we will do our best to maintain for others. 
It would be a pleasure for us to see Jesus Christ 
crucified, honored and loved by all our countrymen, 
but no pleasure to see any one cailing himself a 
Catholic for fashion’s sake or on compulsion. The 
clergy have no temporal or political design. Their 
expectations are on the period that shall follow the 
Judgment, whence they can suffer patiently, though 
with regret, the obloquy and unjust hate excited 
against them by maisrepresentations of such scan- 
dals as the New York riots. : 


PROBABLE CONSEQUENCES OF THE DOELLINGER 
MANIFESTO. 
{From the (London) Telegraph. | 


R. DOELLINGER and some of the most 
prominent of his adherents have just issued a 
manifesto which may possibly be fraught with mo- 
mentous consequences. . . . This manifesto we take 
to convey a formal intimation on the part of Dr. 
Déllinger and those who act with him, that they 
will henceforth treat the excommunication under 
which they have been or may be placed as a dead 
letter, and will exercise the functions of their office 
in utter defiance of it. All the Professors—and some 
of them hold important positions—who have signed 
the document will at once be placed under the ban 
of excommunication; and this proceeding is certain 
to precipitate a rupture between the Court of Rome 
and the civil governments to which the recalcitrant 
Professors severally belong. Dr. Déllinger’s own 
case will serve foran example. Heis at present one 
of the Theological Professors in the University of 
Munich, and, by way of protest against his excom- 
munication, we understand he will soon be elected 
Rector of the University. He is, moreover, Provost 
of the Chapel Royal in Munich—a position some- 
what like that of Dean of Windsor. Since the sen- 
tence of excommunication has been passed upon 
him, Dr. Dullinger has refrained from the exercise 
of his functions either as Professor or as Provost of 
the Court Chapel; but we presume that he will do 
sonolonger. In that case, one of two events must 
follow. Either the King will side with the Arch- 
bishop, and will enforce his sentence against Dr. 
Dullinger; or he will support the Professor, and 
will thereby invite the Archbishop’s excommunica- 
tion against himself, There can be little doubt as 
to which of the two alternatives King Louis will 
choose. He is an ardent Liberal, and has always 
shown a marked aversion to Ultramontanism. He 
has, moreover, a great admiration for Dr. DUllin- 
ger, and the fact that he has permitted some mem- 
bers of his household tosign the manifesto is a suffi- 
cient index of hisown intentions. The Archbishop 
of Munich will probably shrink from thé extreme 
measure of excommunicating the King of Bavaria; 
but he will have no choice if the King side openly 
with Dr. Dillinger. Public opinion would repro- 
bate the policy of having one law of orthodoxy for 
sovereigns and another for subjects. Thus the 
Archbishop would be compelled, either to remove 
the sentence of excommunication from Dr. DUllin- 
ger, or to impose it on his Royal master; and the 
latter, hazardous as it might be, would probably be 
the less danger of the two. . . . . But Rome has lost 
somewhat of her ancient boldness, and has latterly 
become shy of excommunicating kings. Sorely as 
Victor Emanuel has tried the patienee of Pio Nono, 
the Sovereign of ‘‘ the Sub-Alpine Kingdom,”’ as he 
is still called in the language of the Vatican, has 
never been formally excommunicated. If, however, 
the King of Bavaria should be excommunicated, he 
is very likely to retaliate. He has none of that 
inborn reverence for the Latin Church which has so 
often held the King of Italy in check, and the Arch- 


bishop of Munich might possibly find his sentence 


of excommunication answered by a Royal edict 
depriving him of his see. In fact, the present tend- 
ency of Liberal Catholicism in Germany is toward 
a religious reformation having for its basis the re- 
cognition of the independence of national Churches. 
RECONSTRUCTION OF THE SOUTH THROUGH KINDNESS. 
{from the Communication of *‘ a Rebel’’ to the Advance. } 


bs gaged ND but a few short years before, 

: this stranger had been an enemy in 
arms, and on many a bloody field had attested his 
devotion to the ‘lost cause’’ of ‘‘State’s rights.” 
Then had he repented, acknowledged the error of 
his ways, and on this account been received, and 
made a privileged member in this Northern home? 
Ob no! With a clear censcience he had followed 
the ‘‘conquered banner,’ believing that his ‘‘ cause 
was right, his quarrel just.’’ and the only change in 
his be:ief was with regard to the motives which in- 
fluenced the men of the North, in their bloody 
struggle for the Union. He found that there were 
two sides to the shield, and that patriotism and con- 
scientious belief in the justness of their cause, was 
not confined to Southern ranks, but existed amongst 
those who served beneath the Stars and Stripes. 
And the more he saw of men and things, the more 
he heard cf different opinions on the same subject, 
of different ways of doing the same thing, the more 
charity he was inclined to have for those whom he 
believed to be wrong, and respect for those whose 
ways were not as his ways. And the kindness of 
Northern people has done more to win him to the 
cause of the Union, than all the bayonets which 
ever gleamed beneath the Star Spangled Banner 
could have done. And if this American Union is 
ever cemented as it was once, it will not be by the 
action of legislatures and rulers. It will not be the 
glitter of soldiers’ arms, nor the authority of chief 
men, neither sword nor scepter which will bind 
these people into one great brotherhood again. No! 
It will be the little reciprocal acts of kindness be- 
tween the people of both sections, which shall bridge 
the dread gulf that war has made. It will be the 
little streams of charity and forbearance—unseen 
and noiseless in their course, yet mighty in their 
combined effect, flowing from individual sources— 
which will prove a healing balm for the wounds of 
war, and fijl the wide guif of hate with a sea of 
love, in which shall be buried the bitterness of the 
past. It will be the small, silent leaven of forgive- 
ness and good-will whick will prove the salvation of 
America, if the fond, glorious hopes, expressed in 
the ‘‘Song of a Thousand Years,’’ are ever to be 
realized. 


MONTHLIES FOR AUGUST. 


CONTRASTS. 
{From Harper’s.] 
HAT in the shadowy corn is lying ? 
Chirping, and fluttering, breast to breast, 
Two fledgeling sparrows that dream of flying— 
And the broken spoils of an empty nest! 


What in the furrowy corn is growing? 
Tossing over the narrow walk, 

Two open lilies on one stem blewing — 
And a bud that hangs from a broken stalk ! 


Who in the breezy corn is hiding ? 
Sheltering under its high green roof, 
Two happy lovers with laughter chiding— 
And a girl who sits and sighs aloof ! 
— Kate P . Osgood. 
YO-SEMITE AND THE BIG TREES. 
[From Scribner’s. | 


W* are soon in the Mariposa grove. Whocan- 

picture, in language or on canvas, the 
thrilling and intense surprise when the eye first 
looks upon this marvelous scene! Long vistas of 
forest shades, formed by immense trunks of trees, 
stretch far away; now arched by the overhanging 
branches of the lofty Taxodiums, then by the droop- 
ing boughs of the white-blossomed Dogwood ; while 
one hears ever the mysterious moaning and whisper- 
ing of the great pines and firs. 

I have not met a single person this side the conti- 
nent who believes the literal truth which travelers 
tell about these marvelous giants. People some- 
times think they do, but that is only because they 
fail to realize the proposition. They have no con- 
crete idea of how the asserted proportions look. 

We rode through one tree, a distance of a hundred 
and fifty-three feet. A group of these trees is ap- 
propriately called ‘‘ The Graces.” One mighty tree 
that had fallen by fire and been burned out, into 
which we walked for a long distance, we found to be 
inhabited; a grizzly had made his nest there. In 
the language of another, ‘“‘The mightiest tree that 
has yet been found now lies upon the ground, and, 
fallen as it lies, it is a wonder still; itis charred, and 
time has stripped it of its heavy bark, and yet across 
the butt of the tree, as it lay upturned, it measured 
thirty-three feet without its bark; there can be no 
question that in its vigor, with its bark on, it was 
forty feet in diameter, or one hundred and twenty 
feet in circumference. Only about one hundred and 
fife feet of the trunk remains, yet the cavity where 
it fell is still a large hollow beyond the portion burn- 
ed off; and upon pacing it, measuring from the root 
one hundred and twenty paces, and estimating the 
branches, the tree must have been four hundred feet 
high. We believe it to be the largest tree yet dis- 
covered.”’ 

Leaving this spot, for some twelve miles farther 
on, a series of tremendous climbs tasked us and our 
beasts to the utmost, but brought us by noon toa: 
lovely green meadow, walled in on one side by near 
snow-peaks. Now on the last stage of our pilgrim- 
age, we were nearly on a plane with the top of the 
mighty precipices which wall the Yo-Semite Valley, 
and for two or three hours longer found the trail 
easy, save where it crossed the bogs of summit-level 
springs. Plunging into the thick forest, our dense 
leafy surroundings hid from us the fact of our ap- 
proach to the valley’s tremendous battlement, till 
our trail turned at a sharp angle and we stood on 
“Inspiration Point.’’ 

Fanciful as that name had appeared, we found it 
then only the spontaneous expression of our own 


| that crag of vision a new scene on the old familiar 


globe, as a new heaven and a new earth into which 
the creative spirit had just been breathed. I cannot 
give vision utterance. 

We stood on the verge of a precipice more than 
three thousand feet in height—a sheer granite wall, 
whose terrible perpendicular distance baffled all 
visual computation. 

There faced us another wall like our own,—how 
far off it might be we only could guess,—a wali like 
our own, but, as yet, we could not know that cer- 
tainly, for of our own we saw nothing. Our eyes 
were Spell-bound to the tremendous precipice, which 
stood smiling, not frowning at us, in all the serene 
radiance of a snow-white granite Boodh,—broadly 
burning, rather than glistening, in the white-hot 
splendors of the setting sun. From that sun, clear 
back to the first trace of purple twilight flushing the 
eastern sky-rim—yes, as if it were the very butment 
of the eternally blue California heaven—ran that 
wall, 2lways sheer as the plummet, withouta visible 
break through which squirrel might climb or spar- 
row fly—so broad that it was at first faint-lined, like 
the paper on which I write, by the loftiest waterfall 
in the world—so lofty that its very breadth could not 
dwarf it, while the mighty pines and Douglas firs 
along its edge rose mistily from the granite lid of 
the Great Valley’s upgazing eye. In the first aston- 
ishment of the view we took the whole battlement 
at a sweep, and seemed to see an unbroken sky-line; 
but as ecstasy gave way to examination, we discov- 
ered how greatly some portions of the precipice sur- 
passed our immediate vis-a-vis in height. 


FREE NEGROES IN HAVANA. 
{From “ Life in Cuba,’’ by Mrs. H. C. Conant, in Harper’s.} 


URING the day, the streets present a curious 
picture of all phases of tropical life. Promi- 
nent among tbe erowd are the negroes, both men and 
women. There are all kinds of negroes in Havana, 
from the young ones, who, running almost naked 
about the streets, remind one of a herd of monkeys, 
to the blind, toothless, and dilapidated old crea- 
tures whose early days were spent among the wilds 
of Africa, and whose whole frames twinkle with al- 
most youthful enjoyment when, on Holy King’s 
Day, some wild heathenish melody, sung by bands 
of negroes through the street, reminds them of the 
far-off home. | 
There are many free negroes in Havana—some 
who have received the gift of freedom from their 
kind-hearted masters, and many who, by skillful 
use of their leisure hours, have earned sufficient to 
purchase themselves a privilege almost universally 
granted to the slaves in Cuba. We know one old 
free negro there, a man about sixty, who, some fifty 
years ago, was brought over from Africa, and has 
lived in Havana ever since. Smart and capable, 
José very soon worked himself free, and now lives 
by himself, in an independent sort of fashion, work- 
ing just enough to supply his simple necessities, and 
smoking in the sun the remainder of the time. If 
any thing is to be done or found out, call José, and 
lay the case before him. He listens, and when the 
situation is fully appreciated, with a kno g twist 
of his head he darts off, and- no messenger more 
sure, hospy more cunning. His costume is the very 
ideal of simplicity—linen pants, always clean on 
Sundays and holidays, and a shirt, buttoned gen- 
erally at the throat, but hanging open at the bosom 
with a cool airiness quite enviable on a very hot 
day. José never carries bundles in his hands if 
their size will admit of their being thrust into his 
shirt, and goes about with the piece of bread left 
over from his breakfast tucked in there so as to be 
handy for luncheon. It was all very well so long as 
he ate the bread himself; but we recollect on a cer- 
tain morning when our own servant was missing, 
and we sent José for rolls for breakfast, it was quite 
another thing to crumb the rolls brought home in 
his original pocket into our coffee, and we ventured 
a gentle remonstrance. With a very sorrowful 
countenance José accepted our reproof, and com- 
menced vigorously wiping the rolls with a plaid 
blue and green handkerchief which he untwisted 
from his woolly head for that purpose. We did not 
send José for bread any more; but, for all that, he 
remained our firm friend, and no friend could be 
truer or more steadfast than poor old José. 


FOLLIES OF AMERICAN WOMEN IN PARIS. 
(From “ The Politics of Women,” in Lippincott’s.] 


N treating of the politics of woman it would 
hardly be a possible thing to ignore the hegira 
of American women to Paris during the last twelve 
years. To gain Paris has been the end and aim of 
the ambitious dreams of many of our infatuated 
countrywomen. It has been to them what ridingin 
acart was to Tilly Slowboy—‘“ the summit of hu- 
man happiness, the highest pinnacle of earthly 
hopes.’”’ And once there, throwing appearances to 
the winds, these husbandless wives led a career 
much more Parisian than that of the Parisians 
themselves, paying little heed to the convenances, 
which are almost always regarded by European 
women. To be admired by the emperor was a 
matter of boast—to be talked about became the 
great earthly good. Three American women, whose 
names are so well known that they would be im- 
mediately called in every club and in every parlor 
in New York, have a European infamy in this way, 
and unfortunately their example spread, for they 
were all handsome and gifted. They bought beauti- 
ful dresses for their friends at home—they were 
much courted by more decent Americans, very 
glad to be admitted to the Tuileries even by the 
back stairs. 

The curtain has fallen on unhappy Paris, whose 
follies were those of the Russians and Americans 
far more than her own; and one at least of these 
poor butterflies, the most brilliant of all, has been 
crushed on Fortune’s wheel. What has become of 
the others? What will be their fate, what their 
old age, when the poor glory of being the “‘ em- 
peror’s favorite’ is taken away, and when beauty 
goes and only the memory of folly remains ? 

Yet the story is as old as Messalina, as Theodora, 
as Herodias. Women will dance before kings, and 


feelings. We did not se much seem to beseeing from 


they will worsbip false gods. They will mistake 
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notoriety for fame, and will linger in the glitter of 
a fictitious brilliancy till some dreadful specter of 
a gray hair or a lost charm tells them that they 
have eaten of Dead Sea apples. 
AN ANECDOTE FOR THE CRITICS. 
{From the “ Club-Room” of the Galaxy.) 


one of the days previous to the opening of 


N 
() the Royal Academy, when Royal Academi-. 


cians have the privilege of touching up their pic- 
tures, Constable went to look at what Stanfield was 
doing. He praised the picture on which he bhap- 
pened to be engaged, and took particular notice of 
the sky as boldly and originally treated. Shortly 
after he went up to Reinagle and asked him what 
he thoucht of Stanfield’s picture. 

*“T have not seen it,’’ said Reinaglie. 

“Then go and see it, I beg of you,’ continued 
Constable. ‘“‘ You never saw such a thing. Pray 
take notice of the sky. It is just like putty.”’ 

Presently Reinagle walks up to Stanfield’s picture, 
and, as he looks at it, quite taken by surprise, ex- 
claims aloud, *‘ Why! / like thesky.” 

‘*What do you mean by expressing yourself in 
that tone? Why should you not like the sky ?”’ 

‘““Oh, I was off my guard when I spoke in that 
way,” replied Reinagle, ‘* but the fact is that I was 
told it was like putty.”’ 

Who told you so ?” said the wounded painter. 

**Constable,’’ was the answer. 

Stanfield, stung to the quick by hearing of this 
depreciatory criticism from such a quarter, goes up 
to the author of it and says, *‘ Constable, you area 
humbug ! You came upto my picture just now and 
praised it. I never asked your opinion about it; 
but you said particularly that you liked the sky, 
and then you go off to Reinagle and tell him that it 
is like putty.”’ 

“Well,”’ was the reply, ‘‘ what of it? I like 
putty.”’ 


led for connecting endowments with elementary 


schools is the provision of exhibitions for helping 
bright boys and girls while pursuing their studies in 
schools above the elementary. 

—Nature reports that the Ladies’ Educational 
Association of England has now been definitely con- 
nected with University College, London, where all 
the lectures will hereafter be held, an arrangement 
which wiil doubtless be of great advantage to both 
students and teachers. The Association has already 
issued its syllabus for next winter’sterms. The cur- 
riculum includes courses by the professors of Latin, 
Hebrew, English, French, Italian, German, Philoso- 
phy of Mind, Logic. Jurisprudence, Hygiene, His- 
tory, Constitutional Law and History, Mathematics, 
Physics, Practical Chemistry, Geology, and Archi- 
tecture. There will also be classes in Drawing and 
Painting in connection with the Slade School of 
Fine Arts, and ten lectures by Prof. Oliver on the 
structure of plants, and the general phenomena of 
vegetation, with especial reference to the general 
bearing of vegetation on landscape. 

—In his souvenirs of the Campaign of the Loire, 
published in Macmillan’s Magazine, Gabriel Monod 
gives a number of fresh examples of the ignorance 
of French officers, an ignorance which in the aggre- 
gate, hesays, surpasses conception: ‘‘ The day before 
the battle of Patay a colonel passed through Ouzou- 
er in command of a brigade. The enemy wasat that 
time four leagues distant. He breakfasted with us, 
and during desert he said, ‘And what may be the 
name of the village where I have had this excellent 
breakfast?’ It is said that at Sedan MacMahon did 
not know where to look for the fords of the Meuse, 
and had never heard of the Marfée. It was acom- 
mon thing to find officers who did not know the dif- 
ference between the Meuse and the Moselle, and I 
remember one who was not aware of the existence 
of such a place as Caen! And all this with an air of 
the greatest satisfaction. They know nothing, and 


~~ | therefore had no doubts, but were always ready to 


Literature and Art. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


N a recent article on Education in the East, 

the oriental scholar, Dr. Morris, accounts for 

the well-known contempt the Bedouius have for 

letters by the fact that they are unable to see them. 

His observations afford a striking example of the ef- 
fect of use in modifying an organ: 

“The desert Arab (Bedouin), who is famous all the world 
over for the keenness of his eyesight in noting objects at a 
distance, cannot see a small object close at hand. His vis- 
ion is telescopic, not microscopic. My pocket Bible, for’ 
instance, printed in brevier,is as blank paper to one of 
them. A man who could point to a speck several miles dis- 
tant over the plains, and say, ‘It is a camel,’ and tell me 
that a woman is riding it, and almost give me the wo- 
man’s name, before I could distinguish the speck from a 
tree, could not distinguish a capital from a ‘lower-case’ 
in that Bible! I showed one of them a copy of Hadikat el 
Akhbar, a Beyrout paper printed in French and Arabic on 
alternate sides; and, while he could partly distinguish the 
large symbolical type of the Arabic, the French type was a 
blank to him, until I put my microscope to it.’”’ 

—Hon. Asa Packer, who founded Lehigh Uni- 
versity in 1866, by a gift of halfa million dollars, now 
proposes to increase its endowment by a like sum to 
be given in two installments :—$250,000 as soon as the 
trustees have raised $125,000; and a second quarter 
of a million when the trustees have raised $125,000 
more. Meanwhile he is to give $25,000 a year toward 
the incidental expenses of the institution. Theinsti- 
tution is to be under the auspices of the Episcopal 
Chureh, and the tuition free in all the regular 
classes. 


—Lord Belper has been appointed to succeed 
the late George Grote as President of University 
College, London. Quite a number of our American 
institutions will begin the coming year under new 
administrations. Dr. Porter succeeds President 
Woolsey at Yale; Dr. Potter takes command at 
Union; Prof. Buckham, of the University of Ver- 
mont, succeeds President Angel, called to the Uni- 
versity of Michigan; M. F. Maury, better known 
than admired at the North, has been appointed to 
preside over the State University of Alabama. 


—Perhaps the most striking deficiency of city 
schools, as a rule, is the lack of play-grounds. The 
schools of Utica, New York, appear to be a fortu- 
nate exception. There the grounds are of ample size, 
well graded or planked, and in every way suitably 
fitted and arranged for the comfort and recreation 
of the pupils. They are also ornamented with trees, 
which are guarded by the children with especial care 
and pride. The wisdom of the liberal policy which 
in earlier years provided the schools with commo- 
dious play-grounds, becomes strikingly apparent, 
the Superintendent reports, as the city is more 
thickly populated, and the value of real estate is so 
largely increased as to render its present purchase 
impracticable, if within the limit of possibility. The 
example of Utica should be followed in this matter 
by every growing town. 

—On the ground chiefly that the great majority 
of school endowments have for a long time past been 
so managed as to bea drawback rather than a help 
to elementary education, the English Endowed 
Schools Commissioners propose to devote permanent- 
ly to elementary education the foundations adapted 
for that purpose, and to spend a part of the capital 
of Endowments toward providing school sites, fit- 
tings, and the like, where they may beneeded. The 
future income of the Endowments is to be applied 
in the advancement of tne education of boys and 
girls in some or all of the following ways: providing 
free places or other prizes for meritorious scholars; 
exhibitions for promising scholars, to induce their 
parents to keep them at school; lending libraries for 
scholars; maps for physical geography, drawings, 
scientific apparatus, etc.; lectures and evening 
classes ; additional play-ground accommodation, 
gymnastic apparatus; expenses of military drill, or 
otherwise assisting the games or exercises of the 
scholars; aids to industrial instruction, such as tools 
and carpenters’ sheds, field gardens for boys, kitch- 

ens, laundries, etc., for girls. Another mode propos- 


swagger, and to the end persisted in their lazy, care- 
less ways.”’ 
BOOKS. 
The Book of Jeremiah. and 
letically kaupounded 
lated, enlarged, and edited by Samuel R. Asbury, 
Rector of Trinity Church, Moorestown, N. J. New 
York: C. Scribner & Co. 1871. 


This belongs to the Commentaries on the Bible ap- 
pearing under the nameand auspices of Lange, spec- 
ially designed to meet the requirements of ministers 
and students. The volumes which have already 
been published have been so favorably received by 
clergymen and other scholars, that but little more is 
needed than to give the information of the title page. 
The work on this portion of the Scriptures has been 
done not only with that patient thoroughness which 
we have come to expect from the eminent scholars 
of Germany, but with a Christian sympathy for the 
underlying truths which influenced the inspired 
prophet, and with a reverent appreciation of his 
heroic spirit. The character of Jeremiah is wonder- 
fully Christ-like. For forty years he stood like a 


sisting the reckless, turbid rush of kings and their 
courts, the priests, and the whole people, into that 
idolatry which shut out Jehovah from their 
thoughts, and degraded and polluted the nation. 
The natural disposition of the prophet was kindly 
and gentle; he was a tender-hearted and sympa- 
thetic man. But his faith in God, his devotion to 
the true welfare of his nation, his sense of duty, and 
a total disregard of his own personal interests, gave 
him a resolute will to stand up at all hazard and re- 
buke and denounce the popular delusion, with warn- 
ings and threatenings that stir even the quiet reader 
of to-day. He was an unmarried man; he had too 
grave and perilous a work to do at this ** lowest point 
in the history of the Old Testament theocracy” to 
permit himself the cares and comfort of a home. 
More than once he had to fiee for his life; and often 
was obliged, like our Lord, to hide himself from the 
people and their rulers. For what God gave him to 
say, that he said, with no withholdings, and with all 
the force that wasin him. He foretold the first de- 
struction of Jerusalem—which he lived to see—and 
portrayed the desolations and miseries that would 
follow, in language as terrible, and with a sadnessas 
deep and tearful as those of Jesus when he foretold 
the second. It was not in the power of imprison- 
ment, and threatening, and scourging, and defama- 
tion, to make him keep silent. And his solemn mes- 
sage he reiterated, year after year, with a warning 
monotony which was only relieved by the variety of 
images and groupings of the foreseen events, that 
formed the basis of his fervid and serious eloquence. 

In the Introduction much valuable information is 
given in a condensed form. It. opens with a histori- 
cal sketch of the back-ground of the Prophet’s 
labor; followed by an interesting biography, with 
an outline of his ministry and its effects. A brief 
discussion of the literary character of his writings 
succeeds; and then we have a very thorough exam- 
ination of the origin of the book, of its arrangement 
and plan, the relation of the Masoretic text to the 
Septuagint, and the literature of the book—includ- 
ing an exhaustive list of ancient and modern com- 
mentaries upon it. 

The Commentary of Dr. N aegelsbach is divided 
into Textual and Grammatical ; Exegetical and 
Critical; and Doctrinal and Ethical. Under the last 


tors, in brief extracts, to which the able translator 
has made valuable additions. 


The Lamentations of Jeremiah, translated from 
the German by the Rev. W. H. Hornblower, D. D., 
(Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Paterson, 
N. J.) is also expounded by Dr. Naegelsbach, and is 
bound up in one volume with the above. In 
addition to the scholarly work done in revising 
and translating, Dr. Hornblower has contributed a 
very valuable discussion of the authorship of this 
sacred threnody, in which he takes issue with the 
learned commentator, and gives abundant and con- 
vincing reasons for holding that the long received 
opinion, first recorded in the brief preface of the 


Septuagint, has not been disturbed, and that Jere- 


rock in a torrent, immovable, and almost alone, re- 


head are given the views of many other commenta- 


miah is not the mere object, but the author of the 
book. 

The poetical structure of The Lamentations re- 
ceives notice not only in the rythmical arrangement 
of the translation, but also in the admirable analysis 
of the plan given in the Introduction. It is made to 
consist of five Songs, rising to a climax in the third, 
where the prophet bimself is introduced as the rep- 
resentative sufferer. The alphabetical acrostic which 
characterizes the first four songs, and the verse-triad 
of the first two, make the structure of the poem more 
artificial than the earnestness of the Prophet would 
lead us to expect. But if it were written during the 
captivity, when the events were not to be averted, 
but only reflected upon, it would not be foreign ei- 
ther to the purpose or the feeling of the author. Dr. 
Wm. Smith has suggested that it was purposely cho- 
sen as a restraint and discipline to intense emotion, 
that the author might by its very difficulties keep 
himself in hand, and avoid “ being carried away by 
the strong current of feeling.”’ 

The arrangement of the Commentary is the same 
as that of the Prophecies, and it has the advantage 
of giving the unlearned reader a separate annotation 
adapted to his requirements. 


BRIEF NOTICES. 


Tom Pippin’s Wedding. A novel by the author 
of The Fight at Dame Europa’s School. (Philadel- 
phia: J. B. Lippincott & Co.) We are strongly im- 
pressed with the belief that this **novel’’ was on 
paper, if not in priut, before the little satire on the 
Franco-Prussian war saw the light, and we are quite 
confident that if this had been published first its 
author would not have found himself so famous as 
heis. It is hard to decide whether satire, irony, fan- 
cy, or fact, predominatesin Tom Pippin, but that the 
author did not have a good time when he went to 
school, is very evident. His object is to put the 
British public on its guard against cheap boarding- 
schools, by following the career of one Gogg, a 
Church of England clergyman, who becomes the 
head master of a small endowed school, and proceeds 
to make life miserable for his pupils. As a large 
proportion of English books are written inthe inter- 
est of the aristocratic classes, it is well, perhaps, that 
we should now and then have our minds disabused 
of the idea that every Church of England clergy- 
man is a gentleman per se, and his wifea lady. The 
author declares at the outset that he is not up to 
sensationalism, but before he gets through he makes 
an earl marry a cook; introduces a unique mar- 
riage ceremony; makes a robber and kidnapper out 
of a policeman; describes several thrilling deaths, 
and in short mixes affairs up in the mogt harrowing 
manner conceivable. On the whole, the story is 
readable, but not up to the standard which we were 
led to expect from its author’s previous work. 

The Occupations of a Retired Life. By Edward 
Garrett (New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co.). 
This volume is not of the ephemera of the press; 
any one having once read it will be very apt to give 
it a place in his library where it will be always 


within reach. Ned Garrett, the hero of the story,,. 


having made a fortune (as such a noble fellow de- 
serves to do) retires with a maiden sister to a little 
agricultural hamlet. They are no sooner there than 
they find eut that no place is so small or so isolated 
but that therein the great and solemn tragedies of 
life are being quietly lived or suffered. How much 
may be done by helping ovhbers to help themselves this 
book most beautifully illustrates. In all our range 
of female acquaintances and pictures there are few 
more lovely than the kind-hearted authoritative 
“Sister Ruth’’—a woman full of that sensible, active 
charity which takes up the duties under her eyes 
and hands, and believes the heathen at her own 
door have as great a claim on her as thoze living in 
Timbuctoo or the Fiji Islands. Sister Ruth “has 
views”’ on almost every subject, but those on the 
woman question are particularly healthy—they 
have the flavor of the thirty-first chapter of Prov- 
erbs, and she evidently thinks ‘Ich Dien” a royal 
motto. There isa pretty little plot upon which the 
gravest and tenderest thoughts are strung like a 
silken thread holding a necklace of pearls. 
Reminiscences of Fifty Years. By Mark Boyd. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co.) Mr. Boyd seems 
to be a Scotchman who somehow or other contrived 
to fill the réle of an English diner-out, and by dint 


of rehearsing the same old stories over and over, at |’ 


last persuaded himself that they were altogether too 
good to be lost by the general public. Hence this 
volume—and a most dreary volume it is. One meets 
in it such names as Lord Nelson, Wellington, Pitt, 
Burgoyne, Sir John Ross, Rothschild, Dibdin, Camp- 
bell, etc.; but the stories told of these personages 
are pointless, and juiceless beyond rational concep- 
tion. Where the author’s anecdotes are not tagged 
on to a great name, they generally turn upon Scot- 
tish solecisms, and dialectic enormities as tedious as 
they are witless. 3 

Nonsense Songs, Stories, Botany, and Alphabets. 
By Edward Lear. (Boston: James R. Osgood & Co.) 
This strange melange is likely to give quite as much 
amusement to the old folks as to the young folks. 
The nursery will be delighted with the jingle of the 
rhymes, the droll inconsequence of the stories, the 
funny alphabets and the laughable illustrations 
which abound throughout the volume. But the 
‘“*cookery’’ and the *“‘botany’’ departments will 
require a host of explanations before the juvenile 
mind can take in the exquisite humor of the author. 


Mr. Edward Lear is certainly a genius in his way, 


and we heartily regret that we have not space to 
give our readers a taste of his quality. 


Little Sunshine’s Holiday. By the Author of 
John Halifaz, Gentleman. (New York: Harper 
Brothers). This is the first of a series of books for 
girls between the ages of eight and eighteen, tw be 
written or edited by Miss Mulock for the Harper 
Brothers. It is an exquisite little story, written by 
a@ woman who has studied well and carefully that 
wonderful piece of God’s handiwork, an opening 
human soul. No woman now living is perhaps so 
well fitted to fulfill the plan and supply what has 


long been felt to be a real want—a good, pure, sen- |‘ 


sible library for girls of all ages. The printing and 


| binding are both excellent, and the series as com- 
pleted will make beautiful household or birthday 
presents. 


Study of the Bible. By H. Dunn (New York: G. 
P. Putmam & Sons). This volume takes up and ex- 
plains certain difficulties and necessities in the study 
of the Bible, classified under thirty-six heads. The 
chapters on ‘ Bias” of various kinds, on “‘ Doubts 
and Difficulties,”’ and Helps may become 
Hinderances,’’ are especially good. The book is full 
of useful side information, of suggestions about the 
headings and superscriptions of Books and Chap- 
ters, their divisions into verses, and their punctua- 
tion, which we hope to live to see in practice. The 
volume is written for persons who are familiar with 
their Bible, but desirous of enlarging their acquaint- 
ance with it by fresh, and as far as may be, independ- 
ent examinati the Bible cam never get be- 
hind the age; it has treasures in it, many and great, 
yet undiscovered. 


Up the Baltic. By William T. Adams (Boston: 
Lee & Shephard). This is the first of a neW series of 
Oliver Optic’s Tales, and decidedly in advance of 
any of his previous ones. There is less sensation, and 
fewer puns, and more solid information and healthy 
adventure. It is mainly a record of what was seen 
and done by a party of young gentlemen in the 
waters of Sweden, Norway and Denmark; and a 
very excellent idea of the appearance of the coun- 
try, the manners and customs of the people is de- 
rived both from the descriptions, and the conversa- 
tions of the boys themselves. 


Ina. By Katherine Valerio (Boston: James R. 
Osgood & Co.). A very fascinating story, in which 
the truth and purity of a German girl’s love is con- 
trasted very finely with the passionate and fickle 
Italian character. The interest is sustained through- 
out, and unless the story preaches its own moral 
there is no precise effort to inculcate one. It is very 
pleasant sometimes to be trusted to our own im- 
pressions, for latterly even the novel writer consid- 
ers it his duty at every climax to “improve the 
occasion.”’ 


Philip’s Scripture Atlas. By William Hughes, 
F. R. G. 8. (New York: John Wiley.) This little 
book will certainly prove a great help to those who 
require to localize places before they have any accu- 
rate idea of them. To such people maps give to his- 
torical incidents a reality which an unimaginative 
mind fails to adequately supply. The maps are 
small but remarkably clear and distinct and not 
encumbered with unnecessary places. Not only in 
School libraries, but as a companion to the Family 
Bible, it will prove very useful. 


The Serpent in the Wilderness. By William 
Tait, M. A. (New York Evangelical Knowledge So- 
ciety.) A reprint from the London edition of Tait’s 
Exposition of Numbers xxi. 6-9 compared with John 
iti. 14-17, and though intended mainly for theological 
students itis likely also to meet the wants of a great 
number who believe in a real personal Jesus as well 
as in an official Christ. In it we have dectrine, full 
and explicit; but doctrine vivified and glorified by 
the Person. 


The McAllisters. By Mrs. E. J. Richmond (New 
York National Temperance Publication House). A 
tale written specially, we should imagine, for drunk- 
ard’s wives and children, showing how by patient 
perseverance and steady work, combined with true 
piety, they may live down their irresponsible dis- 
grace and make for themselves a happy home de- 
spite ‘‘the skeleton in the closet.”’ 


Marquis ad Merchant, another of the Appleton 
“Library of Choice Novels,” is a heterogeneous 
mass of port wine, law, gypsies, aristocracy and 
Manchester-ocracy, with one fairly-drawn woman 
character. The author cecasionally repeats himself, 
and indulges in literary escapades which are meant 
for originality, but which hardly attain that height. 
Nevertheless the story might be far worse than it is. 


James Gordon’s Wife (D. Appleton & Co.) is 
evidently written by a woman—and a very clever 
woman she is. James Gordon neglected his wife, 
because he wished to live solely for his art; this is 
the key-note of the story, which is told with a fresh- 
ness of style and with an excellence in character- 
painting that is really admirable. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York.—Reindeer, Dogs, and Snow- 
shoes. By RICHARD J. Bus. (lllustrated.) Price $3. The 
Island Neighbors. By ANTIONETTE BROWN BLACKWELL. 
Price 75 cts. 

LORING, Boston.—The Portent. By GEORGE MACDONALD. 

CARLETON, New York. The Widower. By JULIE P. SMITH. 
Price $1.75. 

W. F. DRAPER, Andover. ~—Meditation ; The Function of Thought. 
Price $1.25. 

CHICK & ANDREWS, Boston.—Mount Washington in Winter. 

T. B. PETERSON & BROS., Philadelphia.—The Last Aldini. By 
GEORGE SAND. Price 50 cts. 

GEORGE ROUTLEDGE & SONS, New York.—The Coolie. By the 
author of Gina’s Baby. Price 50 cts. (sewed). 

Lee & SHEPARD, New York.—Eastman’s Guide-Book for the 
Eastern Coast of New England. 

GINN BROTHERS, Boston.—Greek Lessons. By R. F. LEIGH 
TON, A.M. 

HORACE B. FULLER, Boston.—The Life that Now Is. Sermons. 
By RORERT COLLYER. Price $1.50. 

JoHN WILEY & SON, New York.—Fore Clavigera. Letters to 
Workmen. By JOHN RUSKIN. 

A.D. F. RANDOLPH & Co., New York.— Episodes in an Obscure 
Life. Price $1.75. Rambiés in Mount Desert, and the New En- 
gland Coast. By B. F. DE CosTa. Price $1.50. The Occupa- 
tions of a Retired Life. BY EDWARD GARRETT. Price $1.75. 
Ordnance Survey of Jerusalem. (Map.) By Captain WILSON, 
R.E. Price $3. The Moabite Stone. By the Rev. B. F. Du 
Costa. Price 75cts. 

ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston.—Pink and White Tyranny. By 

‘Mrs. HARRIST BEECHER Priee $1.50. 

D. APPLETON & CO., New York.—Metaphysvs ; or, The Philosophy 
of Consciousness. By HENRY LONGUEVILLE MANSEL, B. D 
James Gordon's Wife. Price 50 cts. 

A. D. Fj RANDOLPH, New York.—The Clackitis of Inglebrook 

Hall. By Mrs. PROSSER. Price 60 cts. 

We have also received current pumbers of the following pub- 
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To ContTriBuTors.—Unaccepted articles will be 
returned, if, at the time they are sent, a request is 


made to that effect and sufficient postage stamps are 


inclosed. 

Manuscripts not so accompanied will not be pre- 
served, an requests for their return 
cannot be complied with. 


HOW TO REMIT MONEY. 


Being unable to detect thieves in the Post-Office, 
and there having been a large number of com- 
plaints lately of money lost in transmissien to us 
through the mails, we notify subscribers thatremit- 
tances should always be sent either «4 Post-Office 
Money Order, Draft, or oo ogg etter. (All 
Postmasters are required by law to register letters 
whenever requested to do so.) Money sent in either 
of the above ways only, is at our risk. 


THE NEW THEORY OF MARRIAGE. 
; our time a theory of marriage has found fa- 

vor with some, which to old-fashioned people 
seems to mean simply a repeal of the seventh com- 
mandment. To a few honest men and women it 
seems a great step toward the millennium. In jus- 
tice to these last, we give the theory as we suppose 
they would choose to state it. Itis this: that the 
external relation of marriage is justified only by 
the highest form of affection, and by that is justi- 
tied always. In the absence of such affection, the 
legal form of wedlock has no moral authority to 
bind a man and woman together. And aman and 
woman between whom such an affection arises are 
morally justified in uniting themselves to each 
other, whatever may have been their previous ex- 
ternal relations to others. . 

It is not easy to treat such a doctrine with suffi- 
cient respect to coolly controvert it. Yet this must 
sometimes be done. For such ideas are held by a 
few persons who are honestly and earnestly trying 
to reform society by them. Yet the best refuta- 
tion of them is a plain statement of what their 
practical adoption by society would mean. 

The institutions of society can deal only with 
external acts. What is permitted or forbidden, by 
the law of the statute-book and by public senti- 
ment, is pre-eminently matters of outward con- 
duct. Indeed, the laws of the State touch nothing 
else. Decision upon motives, apart from actions, 


is too fine and delicate a thing to be attempted in 


the broad regulations adopted by societies of men 
for their government. * Public opinion, it is true, 
to some extent awards praise or blame by its sense 
of the secret springs of action in men. But the 
great Must and Musi Not of society are uttered 
only upon actions, not upon motives. You cannot 
by institution or ordinance secure that men shall 
be patriotic, you can only oblige them to pay cer- 
tain external service to the State. You cannot for- 
bid covetousness, but only actual aggression. You 
cannot by social arrangement punish impurity of 
heart, though you can punish adultery. And so in 
all things. 

Suppose society undertakes to reform the mar- 
riage relation in the way proposed. It is utterly 
powerless to regulate the inward feelings upon 
which these unions shall be contracted. It can 


only deal with their outward form. Its action 


must be simply to abrogate entirely every element 
of obligation in marriage, The law must permit 
any man and woman to come together for as long 
or short a time as they please. Public sentiment 
must regard such temporary unions precisely as it 
now regards marriage. It can visit the worst of 
them with no harsher judgment than it now be- 
stows on marriages where the highest affection is 
wanting. Inclination alone is to regulate the most 
intimate relation of life. And this law is to pre- 
vail from top to bottom of society. Such freedom 
is to be offered, not to a strong and disciplined 
few, who might be incapable of misusing it; but 
to the whole race, in all its gradations of weakness, 
and animalism, and selfishness. For all alike, 
there is to be no bond in marriage except inclina- 
tion. 

This would be the practical realization of the 
theories we have indicated. What wouldebe the 
right name for such a state of things? What is 
the responsibility of those whose course tends 
directly to bring it about ? 

The theorizing on this subject is utterly want- 
ing in comprehension of the actual facts and 
necessities of life. It frames ideals and urges 
men toward them, oblivious of the pestilent 
swamps that lie in the way. Because love needs 
no law, all law is to be abolished upon earth! 

The truth is, the whole institution of marriage 
is based on the fact that man is not perfect or an- 
gelic. All contract, all law, all forms of obligation, 
exist because men will not spontaneously and 
without constraint do just what they ought. If 
all men and women were perfect, there would be 
no need of formal marriage vows, no need of law, 
or of public sentiment. To such beings the only 
possible unions would be those inspired by love, 
and love alone would amply guard their purity 
and fidelity. But, in truth, the race is so far from 
perfect that its members need laws and barriers 
and external helps, and without these would 
plunge into utter ruin. There must be govern- 
ments, institutions, public sentiments, which shall 
hold men to right ways. And far beyond most 

such forces in the width of its prevalence, the 
depth of conviction supporting it, and the vast- 
ness of its influence, is the institution of mar- 
riage. It is like a temple built to guard the 
holiest treasure of mankind. The treasure itself, 
the pure love of husband and wife, no social 


construction can ensure. But society can so 
guard and fortify the external relation, can so 
protect it against foreign intruders, so maintain 
it in permanence and honor it with an investiture 
of sacredness, as to give the best possible security 
and fostering to the sacred sentiment. All this is 
done by the institution of marriage. Through it 
has come the best happiness of mankind; under 
its shelter have thriven all the sweet household 
relations; by its purity have been measured the 
strength of the state and the greatness of the 
people. Under its laws there has been occasional 
suffering, as there must be under all universal 
laws. But so transcendently have its blessings ex- 
ceeded its evils, that to the thoughtful mind this 
of all social arrangements bears the conspicuous 
stamp of Divine authorship. 

It is the foundations of this temple that some 
men and women of good intent are tampering 
with. They can no more overthrow it than they 
can change the course.of the planets. But what 
they can do, what they are doing, is to temporarily 
weaken, in the minds of not a few followers, the 
conviction of the sacredness of marriage. In 
doing that they are sowing the seeds of a dark 
harvest of suffering and sin. Let them look well 
to the wisdom and right of their course. _ 


CUTTING THE KNOT. 


UR English correspondent, in the letter which 
we publish this week, complains of the dead- 
lock in the government, through the failure of 
Mr. Gladstonfe’s measures in Parliament. The 
telegraph reports a bold stroke by which the Pre- 
mier has just carried the day on one point. The 
bill for army reform, after being contested in the 
Commons until cut down toa simple abolition of 
the purchase system, was thrown out altogether 
by the Lords. I[astead of acknowledging a check- 
mate, Mr. Gladstone quietly lays before Parlia- 
ment the Queen’s warrant for doing what Parlia- 
ment has declined to do! The purchase system is 
abolished by the Executive, of its own power and 
on its own responsibility. 

The British Constitution is such an elastic and 
indefinite affair that it is disputed whether or 
not this action is consistent with it. It is to be 
noted, however, that itis only in appearance that 
the prerogative of the Crown is asserted against 
that of the people. The name of the sovereign is 
only a legal fiction for that of the Premier. Should 
the Commons express disapproval of this or of 
any other executive act, by a vote of censure, the 
ministry would be compelled to resign at once. 
The English executive is thus under the direct 
and effectual control of the immediate representa- 
tives of the people. There seems at present no 
reason to believe that Mr. Gladstone’s supporters 
in the House will fail to support him in his bold 
use of executive authority. In that case, the act 
will have great effect and significance, as another 
heavy blow at the tottering power of the Lords, 
and another long step toward the concentration 
ef all governmental power in the popular house 
of Parliament. 

The English Government, notwithstanding its 
forms of monarchy and aristocracy, seems tend- 
ing rapidly and steadily toward a more demo- 
cratic system than our own. The Executive is 
but the agent of the Lower House. The Upper 
House has practically lost its power of veto upon 
important measures. 

The system, as it is taking form and becoming 
self-consistent year by year, may be conceived by 
an American in some such way as this: suppose 
the leader of the majority in our House of Repre- 
sentatives to have the authority now vested in 
the President, his term of office limited only by 
his power to command a majority of the votes 
there; the Senate a mere advisory body; and 
this central government including the functions 
now vested in the States. This figures, in a rough 
shape, and ef course with many inaccuracies, what 
the Constitution of Great Britain is coming to be. 
Various causes combine to retard or modify 
this development. There is a phlegm and steadi- 
ness in the English character that will probably 
save their government, whatever its form, from 
the levity to which a people with hotter heads is 
liable under popular rule. The looseness of party 
lines in Parliament makes a large demand on the 
Premier for skill and moderation in controling 
his forces; and prevents the tyranny that our 
compact Congressional majorities might exercise 
with like power in their hands. But national 
character itself is partly formed by national gov- 
ernment, and it is hard to predict what changes 
may be wrought in England by this rapid popu- 
larizing of her institutions. 

It is too early to know on this side of the water 
the immediate effect upon party politics of the 
stroke by which Mr. Gladstone has cut the Gor- 
dian knot upon the army question. His adminis- 
tration has been waning in prestige and power ; 
and a move so daring would seem likely to “kill 
or cure.” As one great reproach against him has 
been want of vigor, and as the Radicals especially 
have been wavering of late in their support, a 
measure so Vigorous and so radical as this may 
give a new lease of life to his power. We hope it 
may, for we believe England has no other politi- 
cal leader at once so high-minded and so able. 


Tre TruE Rine.—In the howl of execration 
which the noisy exponents of the Irish party are 
raising in this city, about the recent disturbances, 
the voice of the better class of Catholics—and Jrish 


| Catholics—is apt to be stifled. The Boston Pilot 


has a very manly article on the subject of mob- 
law, which we should have quoted entire, had it 
reached us earlier. It says: 


“Tf the Orangemen determine to parade, they havea 
right to parade; that is, they have as much right to parade 
with orange scarfs and banners, as a Fenian regiment has 
with green scarfs and sunbursts. But it may be that neither 
party has a right to parade; that they have simply been tol- 


tion is detrimental to public security, we think that every 
reflecting Irish-American citizen will at once say that both 
processions should be proscribed. The very ablest defend- 
ers of the mob say that they do not quarrel with the Or- 
angemen simply because they are Protestants. What do 
they quarrel with them for? They haveno right to quarrel 
with them for their colors, for the Fenian Legion of St. 
Patrick, organized with a view to make war on England, 
tlaunts the green flag of Ireland in the faces of thousands 
of Englishmen in New York city.” 


It is but fair to add that there follow here some 
strong expressions of dislike for Orangeism, in 
which (we must confess) we heartily sympathize. 
The article concludes: | 


“There are two ways of getting rid of this apple of dis- 
cord. The first is by an agreement between the general 
Irish population and the Orangemen, foregoing all right to 
hold processions for Irish political objects alone. This, we 
may rest assured, will not be easily agreed to. The second 
one is the best, and the one that must come in the end, when 
America, tired out, and indignant with her squabbling pop- 
ulation, puts her foot down with a will and tells them all— 
Germans, French, Irish, Orange—‘* You have had enough 
now. There is only one flag to be raised in future in this 
country, and that flag is the stars and stripes.’ ”’ 


The Western Catholic, of Detroit, still more pro- 
nounced, says of a young man of the Ninth Regi- 
ment, who is said to have committed suicide in a 
fit of insanity caused by the “ conflict between his 
duty to his regiment and to his religion :” © 

“This is simple nonsense. The young man must have 
been demented long ago, if he supposed that there was any 
conflict between his duty to his regiment and to his religion. 
His religion plainly teaches him and all others to be law- 
| abiding and peaceful citizens themselves, and to do all in 
their power to help the authorities enforce the law. His 
duty to his religion and to his regiment were the same, 
namely: to turn out with his regiment, and at the com- 
mand of his officers to shoot down every rioter that present- 
ed himself, as he would a mad dog. Itis the first duty of 
every citizen of the United States—be he Catholic or Prot- 
estant—to obey the law and preserve the peace.” 


A DISEASE, AND ITS TREATMENT. 


IGURES are proverbially dry reading, but 

some tables of figures have appeared in the 
New York Times within the past week that ought 
to arouse not only interest but strong feeling in 
every decent American citizen. They are pro- 
fessedly transcribed from the financial accounts 
of our city authorities, and their correctness has 
not been denied. Admitting this evidence,—as 
we must do, since it is virtually unchallenged,—we 
have a disclosure of the most outrageous robbery 
and fraud that a self-governing people ever en- 
dured. We give, under “News of the Week,” 
some brief details of the matter. The only de- 
fense which our present municipal rulers have 
thus far made has been to impugn the motives 
of the Times,—a wholly irrelevant matter ;—and 
to try to transfer the responsibility of the frauds 
from their own shoulders,—about as hopeless a 
task as ever was attempted. 

Figures have, after all, a force of their own which 
the most brilliant rhetoric lacks. A simple peru- 
sal of these tables as published in the Times,—and 
in view of the fact that their correctness has not 
been denied,—ought more effectually to rouse the 
righteous indignation of our citizens against 
these plunderers, than volumes of editorial com- 
ment. 

Why has so little practical effect thus far come 
of the efforts of reformers against these abuses ? 
That is a grave question, and one part of the an- 
swer to it is close at hand. The fault lies largely 
in the very papers that are most strenuous for re- 
form. They are too generally so reckless in their 
assaults, so ready to make the worst charges 
against every opponent, that they destroy their 
own credit and influence. Here is an instance 
close at hand. Two or three weeks ago, the Fvan- 
gelist expressed a view of the character of our 
local government far more favorable than is 
generally entertained,—a view indeed which 
might be called highly rose-colored. The Times, 
instead of controverting the article in an honora- 
ble way, attacked the editor of the Hvangelist 
with the grossest abuse. “ The Field family,” it 
said, “are determined to do all they can in re- 


the Ring.” “Of course, the Evangelist is now 
brought out to do some of the dirty work. Wehope 
the Presbyterians admire the arrangement under 
which one of their papers has been sold out to 
eed and his gang.” “Mr. Field has exposed 
lf to the imputation of defending rascality 
for pay under the guise of religion,” etc. We 
should not even quote these slanders were they 
not their own refutation. The Times, by uttering 
them, won for itself the indignation and contempt 
of all who know Mr. Fields and the Evangelist. 
It sealed its own condemnation by refusing to 
publish his manly and dignified letter in reply. 
And the multitude of readers—by ne means con- 
fined to the Presbyterian body—who were offend- 
ed by this gross imputation on a man of unim- 
peachable and long-established character, will 
very naturally and justly feel their confidence 
shaken in whatever. personal attacks the Times 
may make. This is all the more to be regretted 
because that paper is at present mainly occupied 
in attacking a real public fee. But those who 
in serving God use the devil’s weapons, must not 
be surprised if men doubt under which flag they 
really belong. 
| This 


erated by the authorities. If it be found that such tolera-’ 


turn for the patronage which they obtain from] 


character is one of the worst public evils. It is 
worse than almost any other specific evil, for it 
corrupts and weakens the great engine by which 
all mischiefs in our day are to be attacked. 


THE MAYOR AND THE RIOT. 


HE Star propounds a “Question for the Dom- 
inie,” in a three-fold way : 

1. Oakey Hall wrote privately to the chief of the Orange- 
men long before public attention had been attracted to the 
yearly parade, and asked him if, under all the circum- 
stances, it wouldn’t be wiser for the Orangemen not to pa- 
rade. 

2. Mr. Bond answered that he was entirely opposed to the 
parade, as were all the better disposed Orangemen. He said, 
however, that there were perhaps some five hundred Orange- 
men whom he could not control, and if these turned out 
they would have a procession of some ten thousand, from 
whom trouble and bloodshed might be anticipated. Only 
five hundred of these, it will be observed, were to be Orange- 
men ; the rest were people bent on a row, itching fora fight ; 
in whom no principle existed, save the principle of riot, pil- 
lage and deviltry. 

8. On the strength of this information and virtual request 
from the man who represented all the Orangemen, Oakey 
Hall issued his order, through Chief Kelso, having done 
precisely in 1871 what Mr. Beecher says he would have done 
in 1869. 

In view of these facts can Mr. Beecher argue that Oakey 
Hall did not perform his duty and act in the best interest of 
all concerned ? | 

We answer in the order of the Star’s numerals: 

1. Mayor Hall did wisely in “ privately writing 
a letter to the chief of the Orangemen.” So far, 
so good. 

2. Mr. Bond was opposed to the parade, but 
couldn’t help it. That, too, is satisfactory. But 
his opinion that only five hundred in a procession 
of ten thousand would be Orangemen, and the rest 
“people from whom trouble and bloodshed might 
be anticipated,” was the opinion of a scared man, 
and subsequent facts showed the absurdity of any 
such fears. There were no hangers-on. “ The 
people bent on a row, and itching for a fight,” 
were all on the other side! 

8. Mr. Bond did not represent the Orangemen. 
That he was the head of the organization in New 
York is not evidence that he represented their 
wishes in the matter ef the procession, and is of 
no sort of consequence even if he did. That was 
a matter between himself and his subordinates. 
It did not justify Mayor Hall in forbidding the 
procession. The Mayor, without a doubt, in- 
tended to act for the best, but took the wrong 
way. It was all right to use moral means to dis- 
suade Orangemen from issuing in procession, if 
he chose todo so. But, beyond that he had no 
right to go. If “five hundred,” or fifty, or five 
Orangemen chose to exercise that right of pro- 
cession which has become the common law of the 
city of New York, it was Mayor Hall’s duty to 
protect them. If he had firmly declared such a 
purpose, there would not have been a man shot 
in New York. Mayor Hall is responsible for the 
riot. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. 


When a man submits himself truly, wholly and sincerely 
unto the will and pleasure of God in his mind, and feels in 
his soul a real and longing desire that God do with him in 
all things and ways whatsoever, entirely as He pleases, does 
not such a person become entitled to the right of perfect 
freedom in all his actions to do also as he pleases in all 
things and ways whatsoever under God? 

A wore profitable question would be: How can 
a man know that he is altogether given up to, and 
guided by God? A mere resolution or even an 
aching desire “that God do entirely as He pleases” 
is no evidence of submission. Desire and will 
give place to peace that flows as a river, as soon as 
man becomes verily submissive. He will not be 
conscious of wrongs, nor clamorous for rigbts. 


Can you in any way reconcile these two statements? 
Mark says distinctly (xv :25—34) that Jesus was crucified at 
the third hour and died at the ninth. John as distinctly 
says that he was not yet crycified at the sixth hour (xix: 14). 
“It was about the sixth hour and Pilate saith unto the Jews, 
etc.” From this time until Christ arrived at Golgotha must 
have consumed another hour, consequently he was only on 
the cross two hours. 


No, we cannot authoritatively reconcile these two 
statements. 

Dr. Bloomfield in his commentary thinks John’s text cor- 
rupt, and that sixth should be altered to third. This is pos- 
sible, but so is the opposite, and how can we rest on the vol- 
untary correction of a text? | 

This last is a more important question. In mat- 
ters essential to Christian faith we could not rest 
upon a tinkered text; but the accessories and in- 
cidentals of this great tragedy and greater victory 
may be arranged and re-arranged, like flowers in 
a bouquet, without damage to beauty or loss of 
fragrance. Would any one feel great increase of 
comfort had Paul written to the Corinthians, “I 
delivered unto you, first of all, that Christ died for 
our sins at three o’clock on Friday afternoon, hav- 
ing endured the cross and despised the shame just 
six hours?” Would this accurate statement ena- 
ble us to “rest on the text” with greater comfort 
than if we had corrected it ourselves? In short, 
are not questions of days and hours mere unim- 
portant trifles, when they pertain to incidents that 
affect all time, and all eternity as well ? 


What shall we or are we to understand by the term “res- 
urrection?’ Whenand where did Christ bid “ good-bye’”’ to, 

and drop, or leave his body, and what became of it ? : 
We have no evidence that Jesus Christ did 
bid good-bye to, or dro), or leave his body. A 
change passed upon it which was to him no novel- 
ty. Forhe had been transfigured before his death, 
and of that transfiguration had declared that it 
was the “kingdom of heaven” “ come with power.” 
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the rifts where Moses drew near to God, or where 
Elijah was caught up and glorified. And these 
two, the lawgiver and the prophet, were the only 
ones who appeared fit companions for the trans- 
figured Jesus. And they talked with him. 

Flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God, but flesh and blood can be changed. 

Resurrection, therefore, may be used asthe name 
for mere living again, as Lazarus lived again, or, 
in a higher sense, as a name for that process, long- 
er orshorter, of which the last touch is to be chang- 
ed into the likeness of God. “ Behold, I declare 
unto you a mystery; we shall not all sleep, but we 
shall all be changed, in a moment, in the twink- 
ling of an eye.” 


When we are asked to worship Christ are we to worship 
him as a spirit, for we are told that God is a spirit, and they 
that worship him must do so in spirit and in truth, or are we 
to worship him as a man made like unto us, with flesh and 
bones which a “spirit hath not’’ ? 

- God was in Christ; and so much of his glory as 
shined in that image of his person, we have be- 
held. It is a light shining into our darkness. But 
we have not seen God at any time; and when we 
say God is a Spirit we are as badly off as the old 
prophets were, who could not explain their own 
prophesyings, but searched diligently what the 
Spirit in them did signify. 

If any man can affirm anything sharp-lined and 
scientific as to Spirit, he may at once have that, as 
an object of worship. Good pious souls who fear 
to worship Jesus Christ lest they rob God, are in 
danger of worshiping a being, the creation of their 
own pious and awe-stricken fancy—a being shad- 
owy, immense and amorphous, but not, therefore, 
a Spirit. | 

We worship Jesus Christ—God manifest. We 
love him. We are drawn tohim. All things lov- 
ing and beautiful remind us of Him. He was in 
the beginning, framing and creating. His throne 
tops the history of time, and shines there with the 
coming glory of a new creation. We see his face 
in the flowers. Their perfume is his breath. 
Something of Him comes to us mingling with the 
memory of our mother. Our children are with 
Him—the Lambs, the Shepherd. The light of His 
coming transfuses Death till we can hardly see 
him, much less fear. What we call life, signifies 
most to us as we gather it all up, aims, errors, 
hopes, fears, doings, and defeats—and run to 

throw it down before him, to see him look on it, 
and then, despite of it, on us, and love us and call 
us Hisown. 

All this is not “flesh and bones ”—not man-wor- 
ship, not idolatry. It is worshiping in spirit, but 
not worshiping a Spirit. Take from the worldthe 
knowledge of God which is in Jesus Christ, and 
there would be little left to worship. 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 


“ UBLIC OPINION.” We give in this de- 

partment the card of Bishop Rosecrans of 
Columbus, O., disclaiming the animosity and in- 
tolerance which has been attributed to the Roman 
Catholics in connection with the recent riot. These 
are times when all lovers of peace and truth ought 
to pour oil on the troubled waters, because neither 
_of these can be served by men who are angry, or 
who insist upon making their opponents answerable 
for things which they disclaim. 

There is also asharp criticism cn the selfishness 
of ministers in their vacations. It is far from just, 
as a thing of universal application; but the evil it 
assails ig, after all,a real one. Some comparison 
having been made, in this particular, between the 
Roman Catholics and the Protestants, to the dis- 
credit of the latter, the Examiner and Chronicle 
says: 

ne There is some ground for censuring the growing habit 
of shutting up churchesin summer. It isa habit, however, 
due to another censurable custom—building churches that 
are practically restricted to the rich, so that in the absence 
of the only class usually to be found under its roof, there is 
no need of keeping a sacred edifice open in the hot season. 
. . The Times forgets that while the Romanist dare not die 
without a priest to give him the last sacraments, the Protes- 
tant believer is taught to rely on an ever-present High 
Priest, from whose love neither death nor life can sepa- 
rate.”’ 

—The Petersburg (Va.) Index drags to light the 
secret cause of the recent New York riots, and re- 
veals a very profound and wicked plot. It says that 
‘‘it was a deep and dark conspiracy of the Radical 
party, supported and encouraged by the Northern 
Methodist Church, to bring the Democratic author- 
ities of New York State and city into discredit, and 
to kindle prejudice against the Irish Catholics,” who 
generally belong to that party ; and all preparatory 
to the Presidential election of 1872. We have always 
thought that those Methodists were a busy lot, and 
now we see what they have been up to. They have 
certainly succeeded this time, so far, at least, as to 
bring the Democratic authorities of New York 
into discredit,’’ but always “supported and en- 
couraged” by those Democratic authorities them- 
selves, who ought certainly to appear in the indict- 
ment. 

—The Brooklyn Eagle wages righteous warfare 
against the too common abuse of the organ in our 
churches. It says : 


“When we go to a Brooklyn Presbyterian Church and 
hear the organist stimulating associations of theatrical or- 
chestras and garden concerts by a lively performance of 
the ‘ Poet and Peasant’ overture before the opening pray- 
er, or to a Brooklyn Episcopal Church and are reminded of 
Philharmonic rehearsals by a flippant rendering of a move- 
ment from a popular symphony as an interlude, we can 
hardly wonder that devout people question the expediency 
of instrumental music service.” . 

To this we respond a hearty Amen. Itis a good 
thing to see the secular press open its batteries on 
these abominations of the organ-loft, which are 
really as much violations of artistic taste as of re- 
ligious association, and come cle erly within the 


purview of the newspaper critic. 


—The Christian Register went to hear the Rev. 
Mr. Potter’s address on ‘‘The New Protestantism”’ 
before the Cambridge Divinity School. It was able 
and earnest, and fullof those claims to freedom 
from limitation which are the peculiar boast of the 
party for which it speaks. But on his way home 
the Register passed the office of an Atheist, and re- 
flected that here was one for whom the last-laid 
platform was yet toonarrow. That is to say, the 
very name of the new party assumes the existence 
of God and a religious nature in man, and free in- 
quiry is thus only pursued under Theistic condi- 
tions : 

** The conscientious atheist isasked to make a virtual pro- 
fession of religion by joining a body the very name of which 
implies that his favorite inquiry is not an open question. 
To such men “superstition ’’ is unpalatable, even when ad- 
ministered in small doses: and why are they required to 
swallow any of the offensive substance, as the price of 
admission to what is considered the temple of Liberty? No 
wonder they are disgusted when they see Mr. Potter going 
ashore prematurely, and learn from his Association that 
there is “‘no more road’”’ in the only direction in which they 
care to travel. If Atheists have any rights that Theists are 
bound to respect, there may well be protests against this 
‘“*new Protestantism,’’ and demands of a new departure from 
the Free Religious terminus. Like poor Joe in Dickens’ 
story, Mr. Potter must *“‘move on.’”’ He asks us to remove 
the word Christ from our banner. Will he be so consist- 
ently obliging as to grant the request of those who wish the 
word God taken off from his flag? There is nothing like 
logic.”’ 


—The Methodist Recorder, which said of those 
members of the Methodist communion, who, dis- 
believing infant baptism, yet insist on remain- 
ing in the Church, that such persons “ ought to 
change their relations,’’ that ‘‘ the Church is not 
a congenial home for them,” etc., objects to our 
inference from its language. It avers, 

“We said, not in a narrow or exclusive spirit, that it were 
better for Methodists who deny the doctrine of baptism, to 
find a home in some one of the other branches of Christ’s 
church where such views and practices are in order, and 
thus avoid an unprofitable dispute about questions which 
have never been definitely settled. If such persons remain 
in pedo-baptist branches of the church, they should conform 
to the rules of common order, or, at least, refrain from all 
uncharitable agitation of the subject.” 4 

We regret our misunderstanding and consequent 
misrepresentation of the Recorder, and trust that 
the extract here quoted is sufficient to set us right 
with it. With regard to the main question, those 
who speak so glibly about ** going out’’ of churches, 
because one don’t agree with all their tenets, forget 
that there is often no place to go to, where the un- 
happy recusant can be entirely fitted. The Method- 
ist, for instance, who does not believe in infant 
baptism is not necessarily ripe for admittance to 
the Baptists. He does not recognize the necessity 
of immersion or appreciate the apostolicity of close 
communion, and those careful brethren would 
gather up their skirts at his approach, crying, 
** Don’t come here! We’ve too many such fellows 
already.’’ And is there, then, really no place for 
this unfortunate in the church of his love—his 
spiritual home, among the brethren of his Father’s 
house—except upon conditions of disingenuous ac- 
quiescence in all its little ‘‘ rules,’’ or ignominious 
silence on the subject that lies so near his heart ? 


—Here is a bold correspondent who dares to 
write to the Tribune a view of the climate of Italy, 
which flies in the face of the guide-books: } 

“The weather in Rome has been most delightful. Why 
do people run away from Italy in the summer? To a New 
Yorker, the heat is what he is accustomed to call coolness, 
and while in the city there is no such time in the year to 
visit galleries and churches, the country outside is in its 
prime of beauty. But Italy is down in all the guide-books 
and travelers’ stories as a pestiferous Sahara in summer, 
and, though I find it perfectly delightful, what is one wit- 
ness against ten thousand ?”’ 


—We gave, the other day, Father. Hyacinthe’s 
reply to the Pope’s refusal to see him, to wit: that 
the Savior went after lost sheep, while his Vicar re- 
fused to receive them when they cametohim. Now 
we have the retort of Monseigneur Merodi, the 
Pope’s messenger. ‘‘ Yes,’’ he replied, ‘‘ but you are 
a ravening wolf against the fold of Christ, not a 
sheep to be gone after.” This is regarded as very 
fine by the Roman Catholic papers, and is said to 
have *“‘ cut Hyacinthe to the marrow.”’ 


—One of our exchanges seems to be in a quan- 
dary over some of the new ritualistic performances, 
and as an expert in ecclesiastical millinery, we has- 
ten to its relief. The problem to be solved is found 


in the following paragraph : 

* At the Bishop of London’s ordination on Sunday, in 8t. 
Paul’s Cathedral, his lordship, in pursuance of the Purchas 
judgment, wore acope. * The best idea of its appearance 
that can be given,’ say the reporters, ‘to those who have 
net seen such a vestment, is a lady’s waterproof cloak. It 
is made of purple silk, lined with black silk, and destitute 
of trimmings. The cope was substituted for the chimere.’ 
—The what ?’’ 

The Dictionary informs us that a chimere is “ the 
upper robe worn by a bishop ;”’ a chimera is (1) “a 
monster,’’ and (2) vain and idle fancy ;’’ and the 
substitution above mentioned is merely that of a 
chimera for a chimere, involving the change of a 


single letter. 


— The Christian Register, referring to the at- 
tack on the character of Jesus by the Radical Towne 
in his Examiner, says very incisively : 

“Scarcely anything now remains for Mr. Towne’s icon- 
oclasm to achieve, unless it may be an essay on the Cruelty, 
Selfishness, and Inefficiency of the Deity, a task which his 
progressive mind may soon feel called upon to undertake. 
The way in which he has framed his indictment against 
Jesus is in the line of preliminary practice.”’ 


—St. Peter (not the great Apostle) says: 

“We give in another page St. Thomas Aquinas on the 
condition of the damned in hell. ... We commend the article 
to the Christian Union, for we are quite afraid that the doc- 
trine of hell and that paper are not in perfect agreement 
with each other.” 

We shall make it, at least, our special care that 
this paper and the spirit of hell shall have nothing. 
in common. A thought which, by way of a return 
courtesy, we commend ” to St. Peter. 


—The Orangemen are embarrassing Gov. Hoft- | 


man with an overdose of approbation. The Tribune 
says: 

** It will be difficult for the Governor to decide which is 
the more fatal to his future aspirations—the unmerited 
wrath of his old friends, or the equally unmerited gratitude 
of his new ones. We can imagine him greeting the effusive 
Orangemen with the reproach of Mercutio, ‘ A plague of 
both your Houses—I was hurt under your arm.’ ” 


“PINK AND WHITE TYRANNY.” * 


HE subject of this story is one of those cases, 
so common in real life, wherea strong and 
generous man is caught by the fascinations of a 
pretty, soulless woman, and links himself to her for 
life. Every one has seen such unions, and knows 
something of the almost hopeless tragedy they in- 
volve. “Pink and White Tyranny” is far from 
tragical in its prevailing tone, and has no tragical 
catastrophe in the usual sense of the phrase. Its 
pages are full of genial humor and sunny pictures. 
There is no culminating crisis of horror or despair. 
Yet so true and vivid is the picture of that cruelest 
earthly experience, love finding itself deceived in 
its chosen one, that the impression is sometimes 
appalling. The assent constantly rises in the read- 
er’s mind, ** Yes, just in that way men are fooled 
by butterflies, and just such things come of it.” 

As a work of art, the book is not without defects. 
But, as a whole, it seems to us one of the greatest 
successes of its author. Its masterpiece is the pic- 
ture of Lillie. If ever a real woman walked through 
the pages of a book, this is one. Every one has 
seen such glittering, unsubstantia] creatures flitting 
about in the world; and to paint the outside of one 
of these humming-birds is not very hard for a clever 
artist. But who before has ever so taken us intoa 
humming-bird’s heart and brain? Who has so 
shown what the butterfly really thinks of the 
world, and of herself, and of the other butterflies? 
Every touch of the description wins from the read- 
er the instinctive belief which is the best assurance 
of its truthfulness. The charms by which mankind 
is fascinated are all there,—the beauty, the grace, 
the semblance of innocence, the clinging and coax- 
ing, the appealing helplessness. And there are laid 
bare the inner springs of this pretty figure,—the 
utter selfishness, the keen perception of masculine 
weakness, the thorough comprehension of its own 
feminine weapons, the cool common-sense. Nor is 
there hidden the latent capacity for genuine affec- 
tion and devotion. Absolutely just as the picture 
is, its justice is not stern, but gentle and even lov- 
ing. Selfish as this little creature is, soulless as she 
seems, there are the rudiments of an angel in her, 
after all, though only in another world may they 
be developed. As we think of her, she has uncon- 
sciously become a real woman to our thought. She 
is one of the genuine creations which even genius 
gives us only now and then. 

John, the hero of the book, is less strikingly por- 
trayed. His place in the story is rather as foil to his 
wife than for his own sake, and that purpose he 
answers well. There is reality enough in him,— 
with his manly integrity and simplicity and self- 
control—to win the full sympathy of the reader ; 
though his picture will grow dim in memory when 
his little wife’s is vividly retained there. The minor 
characters are drawn with various degrees of ex- 
cellence. Almost all of them have a life-likeair. For 
ourselves we especially believe in the Van Astra- 
chans, and regard those good people with no little 
esteem and affection. 

It seems to us that the book would be stronger if 
the elements of high passion culminated in more 
powerful scenes. We do not like sensationalism, 
but in real life there do occur some crises that are 
full of dramatic intensity. In the course of this 
story, events more than once tend toward such 
critical and highly wrought scenes. But either 
these scenes are avoided outright, or as they are 
reached the power of thestory falls off. Thus, the 
episode between Lillie and Harry Endicott leads up 
in a very effective way to an interview between the 
latter and Rose Ferguson; and when expectation is 
on tiptoe, we get only a sisterly lecture from Rose, 


and an easy repentance by Harry, ina style which/ 


strikes us as rather commonplace. So, too, John’s 
disappointment in his wife culminates in a scene 
between them, on the occasion of his bankruptcy, 
which is full of naturalness and strength. But 
after the disclosure which, revealing his wife’s utter 
weakness, has completely wrecked his happiness, 
there is no such storm of feeling as we believe 
would sweep over such a man at suchatime. John 
says, “‘Oh, it is dreadful!’’—goes to his sister, and 
within twenty minutes, under her good advice, 


settles down to make the best of it. The thunder} 


cloud that has rolled up slowly with gloomy and 
growing menace, and for a moment hung blackly 
frowning overhead, sheds a few drops of rain and 
quietly dissolves. 

Aside from its merit as a work of art—which we 
think is somewhat impaired by this tendency to 
slip from the dramatic to the didatic, in the 
critical scenes,—the book has a great charm in the 
extreme felicity of the comment and observation 
interwoven with the story proper. On almost every 
page, there are keen, kindly touches, upon human 
nature and the ways of social life, that call upa 
smile and a sober thought in near blending. To- 
gether with the closest observation and a sort of 
profound common sense, there are a genial humor 
and a kindliness which lighten and warm the whole 
book. There is, too, a singular happiness of phrase, 
a quaint employment of familiar expressions in an 
unexpected and very effective way. 

The book is pre-eminently one to read aloud; it is 
one that a whole family, with wide extremes of cul- 
ture and experience, can smile and laugh over and 
enjoy together, yet each one perhaps getting some- 
thing that the others will not. 

In the brief preface we find a conspicuous sign- 
board directing us to the moral at the end of the 
book. That moral, when duly reached, proves to 
be very appropriate and well put. It1s an enforce- 


ment of the sacredness of the marriage tie, even 
when it unites ill-adapted natures. But it looks to 
us as if Mrs. Stowe had, while writing the book, 
changed her mind as to what the moral should be. 
The title and the commencement seem to indicate 
that she had especially in mind the fault of the 
training which makes of women mere “ pink and 
white”’ tyrants, alike incapable and selfish. At any 
rate, this lesson is well taught, and all the better 
because the teaching is unobtrusive. Indeed, we 
think the book can by no means be shut up to any 
one or two morals. Such a picture of human life, 
with comment in such a spirit, suggests a hundred 
different lessons, which will go home with all the 
more force for making their entrance in disguise. 
We doubt if thé moral written at the end of the 
story is, after all, so fruitful as those which the 
story carries in itself. 

The print and paper of the volume are excellent, 
but the pictures, though some of th have a sort 
of prettiness, are on the whole tnintlowione only to 
a second-rate Sunday-school book. 


SUCCESSFUL EDUCATION AMONG 
SOUTHERN NEGROES. 


R. EDITOR: The manifest interest you 

have always felt in the work of the Amer- 

ican Missionary Association at the South prompts 

me to send you the following, assured that you will 

rejoice in the triumph it accords, even if you are 
not able to note it in your columns. 

The Atlanta University takes its name, not so 
much for what it is, as for what, with the favor of 
God, it is determined it will be; and if the two past 
years of its infancy can be regarded as any indica 
tion of the vigor of its future manhood, if the child 
be the father of the man, its friends may well thank 
God and take courage. : 

The institution had so far won the favor of the 
Georgia legislature that it last year appropriated 
eight thousand dollars toward its support. Gov. 
Bullock thereupon, at the suggestion of the teach- 
ers, appointed a large committee of visitors to at- 
tend the examinations and closing exercises of the 
school, and report as to its character and manage- 
ment. This Committee was selected from the lead- 
ing men of Atlanta, a majority of them were Dem- 
ocrats, and Ex-Gov. Brown, its chairman, is one of 
the most influential politicians of the South. 

The committee, attended by others, experienced 
educators, some of whom were determined, to 
confound the pupils by cross-questionings, were 
present at the examinations for three days, making 
the most thorough investigation, with what result 
may be seen in their report, drawn up by Dr. Stout 
and signed by them all. 

As some of them freely said, they had in olden 
time based their justification of slaveholding on 
the theory of the natural, essential inferiority of 
the colored race, and: to give up this would be to 
surrender to the Northern idea, and ahandon the 
only ground on which they could justify the past. 
This fact, as well as their obligations to the State, 
determined them to make thorough work. The ex- 
amination was in all the common English studies 
including English composition; and history, an- 
cient history, Cicero and Virgil, and the Greek 
Testament and the Anabasis, and it should be re- 
membered that the first College class is to be com- 
menced this Autumn. 

Before the concluding exercises it became gene- 
rally known that the Visiting Committee had made 
an unconditional surrender, and this brought a 
crowd on the last day, packing the University 
Chapel to the utmost. After an extended address 
by Rev. W. B. Brown, of Newark, N. J., making 
some home applications to the Southerners present, 
which were well received, Ex. Gov. Brown spoke 
in behalf of the Visiting Committee, giving the 
highest praise to teachers and pupils, and acknowl- 
edging his conversion and that of his co-examiners 
to the doctrine of the substantial equality of the 
races, 80 far, at least, as relates to susceptibility to in- 
tellectual culture and educational acquirement. W. 


[We have not space for the Report of the Board 
of Visitors; but we give some significant ex-. 
tracts :—‘‘ We were agreeably impressed with the 
numerous evidences of the patience, painstaking 
perseverance and professional skill of the teachers, 
which the thorough training and admirable de- 
meanor of the pupils demonstrated.” “At every 
step of the examination we were impressed with 
the fallacy of the popular idea (which, in common 
with @ousands of others, a majority of the under- 
signed have heretofore entertained) that the mem- 
bers of the African race are not capable of a high 
grade of intellectual culture. The rigid tests to 
which the classes in Algebra and Geometry, and 
in Latin and Greek, were subjected, unequivocally 
demonstrated that under judicious training, and 
with persevering study, there are many members of 
the African race who can attain a high grade of in- 
tellectual culture. They proved that they can 
master intricate problems in mathematics, and 
fully comprehend the construction of difficult 
passuges in the classics.”” “‘We found abundant 
evidences of the very judicious moral training to 
which the pupils of the imstitution are daily sub- 
jected. Their satisfactory answers to questions, 
tended to define the character of their moral train- 
ing, their polite behavior, general modesty of de- 
meanor, and evident economy and neatness of 
dress, are indicative of a conviction on the part of 
the pupils that they are being educated for useful- 
ness, and not for mere ostentation or to gratify a 
selfish ambition,’’ 

Considering the source from which this tribute 
comes, we consider it most striking and important. 
No better evidence could be given than this instanee 
of old prejudice overcome. The tone of the Report 
is very creditable to the candor 'of those of its 
authors who so frankly confess a change in life- 
long convictions. The enterprisein question, which 


is under the patronage of the American Missionary 
| Association, could have no better indorsement than 
this.—E D. Cc. VU.) 
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The Household. 


DIVIDED FAMILY GOVERNMENT. 
BY MRS, H. W. BEECHER. 


*“T have a family of young children, naturally amiable 
and obedient, who, while very young, seldom needed even 
slight punishment; but as they grow older, wants and wills 
are thickening, and occasionally natural perversity and will- 
fulness are manifested, which sometimes require restraint. 
The mother’s heart would shield her children from such de- 
nials or demands as the father sees is necessary to their proper 
education and future happiness. Her tenderness warps her 
judgment, and, too frequently, her speech and action stand 
opposed to mine. Hence the question must often arise—if 
she cannot control her words and feelings, in the presence 
of the children and servants, how far am I bound, in view 
of the future well-being of our offspring, to push my au- 
thority, and aggghe father, and head of the house, insist 
upon her yielding to my judgment, without such opposi- 
tion ; and if I am compelled peremptorily to insist upon her 
silence when attempting to control our children, what is 
her duty ?”’ 
HESE questions are full of interest, yet the 
is answer, if given simply from the first impres- 
sions derived from the perusal of the letter, with- 
out mature deliberation, would seem comparatively 
easy. But a few moments’ careful refiection will 
suffice to show, that looked at in all the various as- 
pects necessary to form a thoroughly correct judg- 
ment it isa very intricate and important subject, 
for which no one general rule can be made to meet 
the necessities of all. The happiness of the family, 
as a whole, and the future welfare of the children, 
require a united government; but unfortunately, 
we do not see it, to any wide extent. Children— 
who should be a bond of union—are too often the 
cause of dissension and division. If the father is 
stern, arbitrary, and unreasonable in dealing with 
the little ones, a judicious mother, who has suffered 
for them and watched over them by day and by 
night, from their birth, naturally shrinks from the 
effects which severity or irritability must have on 
their young and tender minds, knowing, in almost 
every case, that gentleness and love will soften the 
heart and secure obedience, while coldness and 
harshness will harden, and provoke rebellion. : 

Or, perhaps, on the other hand, the father is lov- 
ing and tender, yet firm ; fully aware that foolish 
and injudicious indulgence, although for the pres- 
ent gratifying, will in the end work out, not the 
peaceable fruits of righteousness, but—for the chil- 
dren—years of sin and sorrow,—for the parents— 
wretchedness, tribulation and anguish. With a 
father whose constant thought is to seek the best in- 
terest of his children, even though it can be obtain- 
ed only at the expense of some self-denial—if the 
mother co-operates, the training of their family, 
will be but a labor full of love and gladness. When 
both parents see eye to eye und seek God’s blessing 
on every step, they may rest assured that their 
children thus led in the way they should go, will, in 
mature age, rise up and call them blessed. 

It is very strange that parents, with so many ex- 
amples, which should warn them against over indul- 
gence on the one hand, and encourage them in 
the administration of all needed discipline and lov- 
ing steadfastness on the other, should not learn to 
avoid disputes, or discussion, in the presence of 
their families. When they so far forget their chil- 
dren’s best interests, as to wrangle and dispute, 
whenever a case of discipline is necessary, and al- 
low children and servants to hear and see the whole, 
they not only lose the respect of those who should 
naturally look to them for guidance and help, but 
more than all, they do lasting injury to those whom 
they should protect and love. One or two speci- 
mens of divided counsels; and the mischief is done. 
Children are quick to observe. They turn to the 
parent who they learn will be most ready to hide 
their faults, or overlook their short-comings, for 
help to escape punishment, or to secure the gratifi- 
cation of every childish whim; but they soon learn 
to care little for either parent; for the selfish love 
of a child who has lost respect and reverence for 
father or mother, is of little value. ‘‘If the father 
commands and the mother openly, or privately 
cancels the injunction ; or the mother permits an 
indulgence, and the father revokes the permission, 
the child will soon become angry and stubborn; and 
even if not daring to utter reproach and insolence| 
openly, the spirit of bitterness and revolt is aroused, 
If parents were seeking to destroy their children, 
they could searcely find any means so well calculated 
to aecomplish the object. But the mischief d8es not 
end here. The parents themselves become embitter- 
ed by such dissensions. Sometimes it leads to dis- 
putes and quarrels, and sometimes to partisanship, 
and thus the child’s selfishness, jealousy, and merce- 
nary nature are cultivated. In sueh divided house- 
holds, better far are early deaths, than life and 
health for children that must otherwise grow up 
under such malign influences.”’ 

If parents cannot see alike, in matters of family 
government, then they should agree between them- 
selves on some compromise; but in the presence of 
their children, these differences ought never to be 
mentioned. Even if one parent is mistaken, it is 
better far to pass the mistake by unnoticed, than 
that a dispute should arise, or that the other parent 
should interfere in the presence of servants or chil- 
dren. In almost all such cases there is blame on 
both sides; but, right or wrong, it is better that one 
should yield instantly. and let the other decide, for 
the time being, than to attempt to right the wrong 
in the presence of any one, particularly in that of 
children. Itis not hard to do this—and, O parents, 
if you truly love each other, it should be very 


the matter under consideration; but let the hus- 
band dismiss, during the discussion, all idea of 
** quthority.”” Itis an ugly word between husband 
and wife, at all times; and in the endeavor to settle 
a disputed point, if you seek for any good results, 
keep it as far out of sight as possible. Goto your 
ewife in the same spirit that influenced you while 
wooing her, and speak with the same tenderness. 


troubled waters, and bring youinto closer and more 
harmonious union than any commands can do. 

But while settling any disputed point with regard 
to the management of children, it should be con- 
stantly remembered by the father that, of neces- 
sity, the mother must have more to do with their 
early years, and can hardly fail to understand their 
peculiarities better than he can do. It is only a 
few moments at atime that the father can spend 
with them, while the mother must watch over them 
hourly, providing for all their constantly recurring 
wants. To her belongs, naturally, the care of their 
health and early habits; to her the watching and 
weariness in times of sickness, and the harassing 
toil of nursing them through the fretful period of 
convalescence back to soundness and vigor. 

In the few hours the father’s business allows him 
to spend with his family, he may be able to see the 
weak points more clearly than the mother can do, 
who must be always with them. He may see plainly 
how, at times, she weakly yields to their caprices, 
allowing herself to become a slave to them often 
because too weary to be firm. This is the time when 
his love, tenderness, and sympathy for his wife, the 
mother of his children, should be most earnestly 
manifested—when he can prove which is the strong- 
est, which best fitted to be the true head of the 
house. These weaknesses, from whatever cause 
they spring, should not be noticed before the little 
despots. When alone, the husband, with the 
greatest kindness and gentleness, can show her 
how such indulgence will lay the foundation for 
much present trouble, and perhaps for a corrupt 
and disgraceful future. If she has good sense, and 
he, with unselfish desire for the good of all, does 
not seek by arrogant dictation to set himself above 
her, we can hardly imagine a wife and mother who 
would not earnestly endeavor to make the neces- 
sity for such appeals very unfrequent. 

But if the mother is frivolous and self-indulgent, 
too weak and indolent to take up the cross of re- 
fusing childish, unreasonable importunities, for the 
glory that shall crown her when, by her firmness, her 
children have become noble men and women—then 
God help her who can thus lay the ax to the root of 
all domestic happiness! Pushing the husband’s and 
father’s authority, or commanding silence with the 
children at home, constantly exposed to such in- 
fluences, can do no good. It only increases the dif- 
ficulty. We know of no better or surer way to 
save the children than to remove them from home 
and a weak mother’s cruel indulgence, and place 
them in some school where health and morals may 
be carefully watched over, but sufficiently strict to 
save them from the evils of too great indulgence. 
This is a hard task; but it has saved many children 
whose parents, either one or both, were too foolishly 
tender or too cruelly indolent to control them as 
God has commanded, in their early years. 


RECEIPTS. 


To MasH Turnips.—Pare, wash clean, if large 
split in quarters, and putinto boiling water, and 
boil till very tender. Lay them, when done, be- 
tween two plates—wooden trenchers, if you have 
them—and press out all the water; if too old to 
press free from lumps, pass through a coarse hair- 
sieve by rubbing with a wooden spoon. When 
free from lumps, put them into a clean sauce- 
pan, and set over the fire three or four minutes, 
till quite dry, stirring all the time. Then put 
in salt and pepper to suit the taste; add a great 
spoonful of butter and half a cupful of cream; 
simmer five minutes, and serve hot. 


Pras.—Shell the peas, and if at all dirty from 
rain, wash off quickly after they are shelled; but if 
dry, do not wash them; it takes out much of the 
sweetness. Put them into a saucepan; sprinkle over 
them enough salt to flavor, and then pour in boiling 
water, just enough to cover them. The younger they 
are after being full-grown the sweeter they will be. 
Twenty to twenty-five minutes’ constant boiling 
should cook them. Peas must be pretty old that 
require over that time to cook. 


COMMERCIAL STAPLES. 
GUNNIES. 


BY JAMES RICHARDSON. 


ID you ever strip the bark off a bass-wood 
shoot and admire the beautiful lace-like 
layers next the wood? 

Perhaps you know the tree best by the name of 
lime,—*“‘the fragrant lime,’ our! American poet 
ealls it; or, as the linden, a name more familiar to 
German boys and girls. The commoner name, 
bass-wood, comes from the valuable fiber of the 
inner bark, called bass, or bast. I used to wonder 
years ago whether this fiber was anything like the 
bark of the lace-tree, which the South Sea Islanders 
use as a ready-made, or rather ready-grown, cloth, 
little suspecting that it was substantially the same 
material as com posed those mysterious commodities, 
gunnies, reported in the weekly lists of prices cur- 
rent, and of which I could get little er no informa- 
tion. Most of the other articles in the list I knew 
something about; but gunny, gunny cloth, gunny 
bags and the rest, were 9 standing puzzle. The dic- 
tionary said: ‘* GUNNY, a coarse sack-cloth made in 
Bengal from the fiber of two plants of the genus 
Corchorus.”’ | 

What is gunny cloth? What is it like? and what 
is it used for? If for making gunny bags only, 
what are gunny bags like, and who uses them? 
These questions I asked myself, asked my friends, 
asked all the books I had access to; but could get 
no satisfactory reply. 

The ‘“‘genus Corchorus’”’ was Latin, and to me 
might as well have been Greek or Bengalee. The 
further information that gunny bagging was much 
used in the East for enelosing rice, wheat, salt- 
peter, sugar, spices, and so on, did not enlighten 
me much. Whyso much of it was needed here, was 
what bothered me; and my confusion was not at 
all lessened by seeing in the newspaper, now and 
then, the title, Gunny-bags’”’ bestowed on 


We think words thus spoken will be like oil on the 


some miserly merchant. Why should wealthy 


meanness be symbolized by gunny bags rather than time, distaff in hand, spinning gunny twist. An 


any other kind of bags? What were gunny bags, 
anyhow? I could not tell. Can you? 


Iam writing to the young folks now. There are 
doubtless a good many such readers of the Christian 
Union who are situated very much as I used to be— 
away from libraries and among those who could 
satisfy but few of my desires for knowledge. It is 
not likely that any of my readers have been 
troubled quite as I was about gunny; yet there are, 
doubtless, those to whom something or other in the 
Price-Current List of the newspaper is, as that was 
to me, a standing challenge to curiosity. What are 
these commodities that give rise to so much of the 
commerce of the world ? where do they come from 
and what are they used for? Questions like these 
rise in the mind of almost every thinking boy, 
(girls are less apt to be troubled about such far 
away things) and not every boy has facilities for 
finding the answers. 


As I said before, gunny is substantially the same 
material as the bast of the linden. The two plants 
of the genus corchorus, mentioned in the dictionary, 
belong to the same botanical family as the lime, 
linden, bass-wood, or whatever we may call it; 
and like most of the members of this family have a 
fibrous or stringy bark. Strips of this and similar 
bark probably formed the earliest cordage used by 
man—the sinews of animals serving for the finer 
qualities of thread, as at present among our Ameri- 
can Indians, the Esquimaux, and other barbarous 
peoples. In the sunken remains of the ancient 
lake-dwellings of Switzerland woven bast has been 
found ; and there are reasons for thinking that this 
fiber was used there long before the introduction of 
flax, which was in after years largely cultivated by 
those prehistoric people who flourished in Europe 
before Rome was founded, before the shores of 
what was afterward Greece were explored by ad- 
venturous fishermen in search of shells for Tyrian 
purple. 

In Russia the cultivation of bast is a very exten- 
sive and important branch of husbandry. The 
young lindens grow rapidly, and when two or three 


years old they are from eight to twelve feet high. | 


They are then cut, tied up in bundles, and soaked 
in water for several days. After soaking, the bark 
peels readily and separates into thin layers, which 
are stripped, washed, and carefully dried for use. 
Russia is famous for its birch-tanned leather, but 
more of it goes for covering books and traveling- 
bags, than for protecting the feet of the natives, 
especially the poor peasants. They have to con- 
tent themselves with bast, a most unpromising 
material, one would think, for making shoes; still 
they succeed very well with it. The fiber is first 
twisted into a coarse sort of rope, then wound 
around a last and stitched together, making a rude 
kind of foot-gear, good for keeping out the cold, 
but not remarkable for beauty, or for keeping the 
feet dry in wet weather. Bast is also largely used 
for matting, and as packing for furniture. Im- 
mense quantities of it are exported from Russia to 
England and to this country for these purposes. 
When the Crimean war cut off the trade between 
England and Russia, and deprived the English of 
their supply of bast, attention was turned to the 
fiber-plants of India, and a greatly increased de- 
mand for gunny was created. The gunny fiber, or 
jute, as it is frequently called, is much finer and 
softer than bast; and it has the further advantage 
of being divisible into fine fibrils, making it a good 
substitute for flax, and a very bad substitute for 
human hair, as some of the young ladies may have 
discovered. It had been extensively used in the 
East from the earliest times, but did not become an 
article of general commerce until within the past 
fifteen or twenty years. It is produced chiefly in 
Bengal, but is cultivated to a greater or smaller ex- 
tent in most of the low countries of India, and 
latterly in Borneo and other parts of the far East. 


The uses to which gunny is put are manifold. 
Commercially it is employed mainly as bagging for 
enclosing dry merchandise for transportation. A 
large part of the rice, wheat, pulse, sugar, salt, salt- 
peter, coffee, spices, cotton, and similar productions 
of the East is exported in gunny coverings. The 
larger part of the gunnies directly exported are 
brought to this country, the raw fiber in bales for 
packing, cordage, cloth, paper-making, etc; the 
bags for linseed and the like; the cloth for wrap- 
ping cotton bales, As six yards of cloth are required 
for each bale of cotton, our annual crop of four or 
five hundred thousand bales creates quite a respect- 
able demand for it. Late quotations rate the 
foreign cloth from twelve to eighteen eents a yard; 
that made in this country, being of evener texture, 
brings from eighteen to twenty cents. Gunny bags, 
weighing about two pounds each, bring from. 
fourteen to fifteen cents a piece. The better quali- 
ties of the raw fiber are worth from five to seven 
cents a pound; jute butts for paper-making from 
four to five cents a pound. 


he culture of gunny varies somewhat in differ- 
ent localities. In Bengal the seed is sown—about 
two bushels to the acre—in April or May. By the 
middle of August the plants are from three to 
twelve feet high, and as large around as a man’s 
thumb. They are then cut down close to the roots, 
and after being well dried in the sun and the seeds 
beaten out, the tops are cut off and the stalks tied 
up in bundles of fifty or a hundred. When the 
fiber is to be separated, the bundles are sunk in 
shallow tanks and allowed to soak for eight or ten 
days, when the bark is easily stripped off by the 
hand. The fiber is then carefully washed, dried, 
and beaten with a stick to separate and clean the 
fibrils. The yield is about five hundred pounds to 
the acre. 

‘The making of gunny chuts, or chutees,—that is, 
strips of cloth suitable for making bags,—is the 
chief domestic employment of the people of Lower 
Bengal. Men, women and children work at it when- 
ever they can catch a spare moment. Boatmen, 
farmers, palankeen carriers, domestic servants, 
everybody im fact, of Hindoo parentage—the Mo- 


hammedans spin cotton only,—pass their leisure 


Englishman writes from Bengal that the prepara- 
tion and weaving of gunny fiber forms the never- 
failing resource of that most humble, patient and 
despised of created beings, the Hindoo widow, 
saved by law from the pile, but condemned by 
custom and public opinion for the remainder of her 
days literally to sack-cloth and ashes, and the 
lowest domestic drudgery in the very household 
where once, perhaps, her will waslaw. This manu- 
facture spares her from being a charge on her 
family, for by it she can always earn her bread. 
Strange that war in Russia should be the means 
of lightening the burden of the unhappy Hindoo 
widow’s life! -Yet, that was one effect of it, by in- 
creasing the demand and widening the market for 
the only article she could produce. But the poor 
woman is in danger of losing the advantage thus 
gained. She hasarival in steam. American mills 
excel her in her own limited field, and by making 
a better article, threaten to shut her out of our 
markets. _ 

Gunny fiber, or jute, is spun and woven intoa 
coarse cloth much worn by poorer Hindoos. The 
same classes also use the tender shoots of the gunny 
plants, and others of the same family, as pot-herbs, 
a custom that has prevailed in the East ever since 
the days of Job, and probably long before. In the 
Bible the plants are called mallows. An old traveler 
in Palestine says quaintly: ‘‘We saw many poor 
people collecting mallows and three-leaved grass, 
and asked them what they did with it, and were 
answered that it was all their food, and that they 
boiled it,and did eat it.”’ A later writer says :— 
“This same mallow continues tobe eaten in Egypt 
and Arabia, as well as in Palestine.” It is nota 
very inviting dish however, and is chiefly given 
over to the class that Job speaks of so scornfully— 
children of base men, viler than the earth, *‘ whose 
fathers I would have disdained to have set with the 
dogs of my flock;”’ who for want and famine are 
solitary, fleeing into the wilderness—*‘ who cut up 
mallows by the bushes, and juniper roots for their 
meat.” | 


DUMB BEC. 
BY 8. C. H. 


" ERE she comes! Dumb Bec! Dumb Bec!” 

And away we all ran as fast as our feet 
could carry us. I didn’t know at all why I ran, only 
that something very dreadful was coming along the 
road. 

When we reached our own shady lane, some of us 
climbing over the tall, white-washed gate, and the 
little ones creeping under it, and falling together in 
a great heap on the other side,-we felt safe and very 
bold. So we sat down to rest under the cherry- 
trees, and I asked Bill, ‘‘ What is Dumb Bec?” 

‘‘My! Elizabeth, but you’re scared!’’ he said; 
‘“‘you’re just as white!’ 

I knew I was as pink as my ownsun-bonnet, with 
the running, and stained with blackberries beside, 
but it wouldn’t do to contradict Bill. He was the 
oldest and strongest, and could open the heavy gate 
and let Dumb Bee in on us before we knew it. Sol 
said, humbly : 

‘“‘ Please, Bill, what is it? I’m so frightened!’’ 
And indeed I was a little afraid by this time, they 
were all out of breath and huddled so together! 

‘* Dumb Bec ?”’ said Bill, quite loud, as if he didn’t 
care; and then, sinking his voice, *‘ Well, she’s a 
dreadful old woman, bent over double, and her 
throat grows over her breast, and she’s deaf and 
dumb!”’ 

Was that all? I knew in my heart that was 
nothing to run away from, but I kept on trying to 
be afraid. 

“What does she do, Bill ?’’ 

*“*T won’t tell you what she does till you go up to 
the house and get me some gingerbread,”’ said this 
prince ef teases, lazily blowing the down from a 
puff-ball. ‘‘ Nine—puff. Ten—puff. Eleven! You’d 
better hurry, Elizabeth, for the dinner-bell will 
ring directly.’’ 


I went, of course, trudging heavily up the long 
lane, my shoes filled with the turnpike dust, but 
just as I reaehed the house the bell did ring, and in 
the hurry of washing hands and smoothing hair, 
Dumb Bec was forgotten. 

Toward dusk that evening, we were all up in the 
garret. It was a long garret, with great bunches of 
herbs hanging from the rafters, and other herbs 
drying in newspapers in a corner. There were so 
many chests and trunks, with old patchwork spreads 
piled up on them, so many pictures standing square- 
ly up in front of high-backed chairs, that it was a 
delightful and bewildering place. 

Leaning against one window was a painted In- 
dian, with his bow bent, and the arrow all ready to 
drive out of it. He had been a weather-vane once, 
on the top of the house, but the wind had had its 
own way with his thin legs and broken him off just 
below the knee. He was found blown quite over 
into the barn-yard one morning, and was sent up 
garret to end his days in peace. 

For all he was such a fierce warrior with his red- 
paint streaks on his cheeks, behind him, in the dark 
slope to the eaves, was the best hiding-place in the 
world. Near him stood a spinning-wheel, with tufts 
of flax hanging about it; ‘‘ Nobody must touch it,”’ 
grandma said, but sumetimes it was upset with all 
the mad rushing and romping about. 

The hide-and-whoop was going on in high glee, 
and Bill was sent out on the stairs to shut his eyes. 
It was growing dark, and the Indian was fiercer 
than ever, as I crept in behind him and tucked my- 
self in underan old buffalo-robe, so that there was 
nothing to be seen of me. The other children were 
in their corners and we ventured to give a smoth- 
ered “‘ whoop.” 

Instead of Bill rushing in as usual, all was quiet, 
except a queer thumping inside of me. The buffalo- 
robe was dusty; I could taste it in my mouth as I 
lay quite still and waited. Nothing stirred! I was 
afraid to call to my next neighbor for fear that boy 
would pounce on me, 
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It grew darker; a door slammed far off down- 
stairs, and I thought it must be pleasant down there 
where the lighted candles were! Just then there 
was a creak, creak, and a tapping on the floor, and 
the spinning-wheel began to whir around with a 
strange rush ! 

Then came a cry of ‘‘Dumb Bec! Dumb Bec!” 
from all parts of the garret, and the children tum- 
bled over boxes and chairs in their hurry to get out 
of their hiding-places. Between the buffalo-robe 
and the Indian, I thought I should be caught there 
forever, but I got to the stairs somehow, with the 
spinning - wheel still whirring behind me, and 
‘‘Dumb Bec! Dumb Bec!” in a dreadful whisper 
coming from the very corner I had left. 

How we ever got down stairs with whole bones in 
such a tumbling and screaming, I cannot tell. We 
knew as soon as we came into the light that it was 
only Bill! But the children said they had called 
‘‘Dumb Bee!’’ because of the spinning-wheel, and 
I gathered from the talk that Dumb Bec came some- 
times to my grandfather’s house to spin. ‘I hope 
she won’t come while I am here,’ thought I, and, 
delightful as the days were at the Farm, I actually 
counted them off on my fingers, to see how long I 
had to stay. 

And so the horror grew from day to day. Nobody 
wanted to “tell’’ on Bill, and so we foolishly got 
frightened whenever he chose to start the cry. 
Whenever he wanted a good run and tumble he 
would pretend she was coming, calling ‘‘ Dumb Bec! 
Dumb Bec!” in a hoarse whisper. Out in the 
woods, where it was so easy to get lost, coming 
along the turnpike-road, very far from home, or 
in the barn on rainy afternoons, this happened, un- 
til at last we would shriek and be terrified in real 
earnest whenever we heard her name. 

They sent us to the store one morning to take the 
molasses-jug. Grandfather had gone to mill, and 
was to stop at the store for the groceries as he drove 
home. But he had forgotten the jug, and we chil- 
dren were to carry it to the store and leave it there. 
It was not heavy, and we had a fine time going 
over, eating spear-mint and the little green 
‘*eheeses’’ that grew by the road-side. Coming 
home, we thought te try a short cut across the fields. 
I did not know the way, after we left the road, but 
I followed close to my cousin Hetty, and we walked 
through the tall corn like a file of soldiers, very 
straight, and singing ‘‘John Brown.’’ ‘ Double 
quick!’’ somebody called, and we began to trot 
along faster, and Bill to lead usin and out among 
the rows. 

It’s just the easiest place to get lost in,—a corn- 
field,—and, in another minute, I was lost! I turned 
into one row and another, and called and shouted, 
but nobody answered, and all was still except the 
corn rustling in the breeze. And so still! There 
was the blue sky overhead, very blue and quiet, and 
all around me the tall, green stalks, with their 
leaves clashing together as the wind lifted them, 
and the tussel-broom at the top nooding down at 
me. It seemed there was nothing in the wide world 
but corn and me! 

But I would not cry, just yet, and I tried row 
after row, turning from one to another to find my 
way out. The corn seemed to grow friendly and to 
be whispering about me as I came along, “ This 
little girl’s lost, lost! Elizabeth! Elizabeth!’ as 
though each tall, gentlemanly blade were introduc- 
ing me to hisnext neighbor. I stopped and listened 
again. It was a little lonely, but very pleasant. 

‘If I have to stay here all night, I shan’t be 
afraid,’ I said out loud. And the stalks nodded 
and the green blades lapped over each other, as if 
nothing in the world to harm could come to me 
through them. 

I began to pull some of the soft silk. ‘Shall I get 
enough te make a pillow? Will it hurt the corn, I 
wonder? [shall have to pull an ear and eat it, if I 
stay.” And the prospect of going to housekeeping 
under that corn-stalk began to look very tempting. 

I took my dear Eliza Jane (she was only @ paper- 
doll, but she was great company) out of my pocket, 
and settled to tell her what we would do, we two, 
if they left us here all night. But Eliza Jane hada 
white bandage around her throat—she had the 
croup early that morning, and then it flashed upon 
me, “Suppose I get the croup! What will become 
of me! Ishall just choke all night!” 

I jumped up then in real earnest and ran as fast 
as I could, straight ahead. ‘ The mistake was to 
turn before,” thought I; ‘‘the corn-row must come 
to an end sometime, if I go far enough.” But I 
stubbed my feet in the hills and bruised my ankles 
against the sharp stalks; the corn seemed angry 
that I was trying to get away, the green blades 
flapped across my face into my eyes, and cut my 
cheek with their rough edges as I ran past. Yes! 
the corn was angry, and that made me run faster 
still, but I kept to my straight line. 

At last! at last! I ran right into a fence; and 
over it was a road, with a little house on the other 
side. It was a wooden house that had never been 
painted, and the boards and shutters were all silvery 
- gray, except where they were streaked with black. 
It looked lonely, and there was only one chicken 
pecking before the door. But there was one win- 
dow open, and I could surely find some one to show 
me the way to Grandfather Gray’s. I climbed the 
fence and crossed the road to the gate. 

The gate had an iron chain to it, two heavy rings 
rolled along the chain as I opened it, and it shut 
after me with a bang before I expected it. “ How 
shall I ever get it open again, if nobody lives here 
and I want to get out?’ I went up the little path, 
and the chicken flew away from me with a frighten- 
ed squawk! I went to the door and knocked, then 
walked backward to the gate again. 

Slowly, very slowly, the upper part of the door 
opened, the lower half did not move. An old wo- 
- man looked out over the half-door. Such an old, 
old wotnan, with her head bowed over her breast, 
and her throat grown out very far on both sides,— 
it must be—it was—Dumb Bec herself! 

I seemed to grow fast to the ground, I could not 
stir, could not utter a sound! The old woman 
made @ queer noise with her mouth, and began to 
snap ber fingers, and beekon, and claw the air, 7 


never once thought she was talking in the only way 
she could, I had forgotten entirely that she was 
deaf and dumb, and these strange motions were 
dreadful to me. 

Finally, as I did not answer, she opened the lower 
half of the door, and came slowly toward me, a 
bent, hobbling, old woman, with a brown dress and 
a queer cape that came to her knees. She put out 
her hand as she came up to me, still beckoning in 
the air, and down I dropped.on the grass, covering 
my face and screaming aloud. She stood a moment 
and then seemed to walk away. 


I hoped she had gone back to the house, and I 


peeped a little out of my apron to see; but no, 
there she stood at the gate, looking up at the sky. 
It was all overcast with clouds, and big drops were 
beginning to fall on the grass and on my head. In 
a minute she came back and bent over me, laying 
her hand on my shoulder. 

Then flashes seemed to come before my eyes, and 
I thought of everybody I loved, and of everything 
I had done wrong, all Summer! 

She took my arm with a strong hand and half- 
lifted, half-dragged me to my feet; then she point- 
ed to the house. I would have tried to run away, 
for 1 saw she meant [ should goin, but then a roll 
of thunder just over my head and another blinding 
flash in my eyes so dazzled me that I yielded to her 
steady pull on my arm and stumbled after her up to 
the porch and in through the open door. 

She pushed me to a little, green stool by the side 
of the large fire-place, and I sat down very meekly, 
sobbing, and wondering what was to be done with 
me next. But the old woman did not seem to no- 
tice me, now she had me in-doors. She went over 
to 2 window where the rain was pouring in, and 
bolted its banging shutter. 

It grew very dark, and I could not see plainly 
what was in the room; indeed, I was too blinded 
with crying to notice even a cat who came and 
rubbed against my knee. 

Dumb Bec, when she had fastened the shutter, 
took a bucket from a bench and placed it under a 
spout which was pouring down by the door. 

‘‘Now’s my time,’’ I thought, and I stood up to 
run. 

But all outside the door was such a sounding and 
rush, and across the corn-field came white sheets of 
rain. It really looked more dreadful than the dark 
little room, where the fire was beginning to shine 
out of the deep chimney, and the cat was stretching 
herself and rounding her back before the blaze. 


Dumb Bec came in from the door then, and no- 
ticed that I was standing up in a bewildered way. 
I suppose she saw I was frightened, for she went 
over to a closet and brought out some round cakes, 
brown and smelling very good, which she held out 
tome. I felt hungry enough to eat them all, but I 
shook my head shyly, without looking up, I am 
ashamed tosay. Dumb Bec made a queer gurgle 
in her throat and put the cakes in the window-seat. 
I still stood, leoking on the floor, watching her feet 


‘as she moved away. 


I had never before seen such odd shoes. They 
looked like my grandfather’s leather slippers, only 
these were laced up to the instep, where they showed 
a great deal of gray stocking. The feet moved over 
to the fire-place and got up on tip-toe, as though 
she were lifting something from a high shelf. 

Presently I heard scratch, scribble, and in another 
minute the feet came toward me again, and a black 
slate was held against my breast, while a hand 
patted my forehead. 

‘“‘She wants me to ‘play’ on the slate,” thought I, 
‘‘she’s trying to amuse me,’ and I pushed the slate 
away, saying, ‘ No, thank you,” without raising my 
eyes. 

"The feet moved away again and tip-toed again; 
she was putting the slate back on its shelf. Then 
they walked over to a wooden thing I had not seen 
before, and dragged it across the floor. It squeaked 
as she dragged it, as though it did not want to come. 

Then there was a rattling sound, and presently 
one foot began to pat the floor in regular movement, 
and I heard the whir of a wheel. Buzz—hum—it 
made me shiver, for now I knew it was Dumb Bec! 
I dropped down on the little, green steol and threw 
my apron over my face. The buzz and whir stopped 
for a mement, as though Dumb Bec was busy watch- 
ing me, but in a minute they began again, faster 
than ever. 

The rain beat against the panes and I could hear 
the wind howling up the chimney. Oh, how wretch- 
ed I was! Itseemed to meI had been there for hours. 
‘‘ Will they never come to look for me from home? 
Will they give me up and never try to find 
me? Where are the cousins? and are they, too, 
out in the rain? Grandfather has driven up to 
the barn, I know, and they’ve taken the horse out 
and let him get to the house before telling him 
that Elizabeth has not come home, or else he would 
have come !”’ 

Still the patting on the floor went on, and then 
pussy rubbed her head against my knee again and 
purred. It was a comfort to take her up in my lap 
and hold her tight, while I watched the tap, tap, of 
those queer feet. Little by little as I sat there in 
the warm corner, the buzz began to grow pleasant, 
and 1 lifted my eyes from the feet of the wheel, 
and watched the white threads fly round. 

Then I took a sly peep, following the thread as 
it twisted, to the hands that held it. Brown old 
hands, but strong and firm. NextI took a peer at 
her face. Her cap, of some thin stuff, covered all 
her hair and was pulled close down on her fore- 
head. She had mild brown eyes, and though her 
face was all crossed with wrinkles like “‘ tit-tat-toe,”’ 
it looked kind and pleasant. I began to feel a little 
comforted, so I said, gathering up my Courage, but 
in a very faint voice, 

‘* Please, can I get home te Grandfather Gray’s to- 
night 

No answer! The wheel whirred on, and Dumb 
Bec’s face never moved, nor did she look toward 
me! I asked again in a louder voice, “‘ Can I get 
home to Grandfather Gray’s ?’’ 

Everything was quiet, except the clock that 


was to be deaf and dumb. The poor old woman! 
she couldn’t hear a sound ! 

I held my hands over my ears to try what it 
would be like, and, as I did so, Dumb Bec looked 
up. I suppose she understood what I was trying 
todo. She laughed with such a queer croak, and 
got up from the wheel. She came across the room 
again, and this time I looked her full in the face. 
She put one hand on my shoulder, but I was no 
longer afraid, I had pitied her so the minute be- 
fore. 

Putting her hand into my pocket, she pulled out 
my handkerchief. ‘‘ Isshe crazy ?’’ I thought, “ as 
well as deaf and dumb ?”’ 

She carried it over to the window, for the room 
was still very dark with the storm, and stood turn- 
ing it over, corner after corner, making a queer 
noise to herself. T'hen she brought it back to me, 
nodding pleasantly. It was one that I had hemmed 
myself, and I wondered if she noticed the one big 
stitch inthe hem. What could she want with it ? 

Then she put it into my hand and pointed to the 
wall and her own head. There was nothing on tbe 
wall but a bright tin coffee-pot and a little kettle, 
with a toasting-fork hanging between, and a shaker 
bonnet on a peg under the clock. ‘* Does she want 
me to get down the toasting-fork ?’’ 3 

Sol went over to the wall and touched one thing 
after another, beginning with the fork. Her face 
looked very pleasant at this; she nodded again. I 
was getting used to the queer sounds and I looked 
at her as if to say “Take it down?’ and she 
nodded “* Take it down.’’ Then I pointed to the 
coffee-pot. Her eyes danced and Jaughed as I 
brought them over to her. She motioned me to 
put them on the table. Then she took from the 
closet a large loaf of bread and a blue pitcher. 
When she put the pitcher on the table, I could see 
that it was filled with coffee grains, shining and 
brown. 

Then taking a knife from a drawer, she cut slice 
after slice from the loaf of bread. When there was 
quite a little pile of slices, she pointed to the toast- 
ing-fork and to the fire, and I understood that I 
was to toast the bread. I sat down on the little 
green stool and held the bread on the fork. The 
flames danced up, and I began to feel quite at home. 


All this time Dumb Bee was grinding coffee, and 
that always has a comfortable sound. Then she 
poured the coffee into the bright tin pot, and set 
that down on the fire, too. She next brought the 
queerest old blue plate, with ships sailing in the air 
over the heads of Chinese ladies, for me to put the 
toast on when it was done. Then she moved out 
one claw-leg of the blaek table that stood against 
the wall, and spread a white cloth on the table. 
Then little blue plates like the large one, with cups 
and saucers to match, came out of the closet, and 
great horn-handled knives and forks were put be- 
side them. We were to havea coffee dinner,—no 
mistake ! 

The toast was ready now and the coffee was boil- 
ing, when out of the closet she came again and put 
something into my hand. It was the dearest little 
egg, just like some bantam eggsI saw once, and it 
was for me! 

She pointed to a saucepan that stood on the fire, 
and motioned me to drop it in, which I did, though 
I would rather have kept it. Then she looked up 
at the clock, and when three minutes were ticked 
off, she took up an iron spoon and lifted out the egg, 
putting it on the table and making a sign for me to 
bring the toast and sit up. 

I dragged forward a tall chair that had a patch- 
work eushion on it, and sat there, opposite to Dumb 
Bec! She poured me outa cup of coffee, and as I 
was allowed to have it sometimes by way of treat, 
I thought this certainly was a treat-time. So I 
sipped the coffee, and ate toast and egg, smiling 
across the table to Dumb Bec, who seemed as 
though she couldn’t be kind erough. 

When we had finished, I helped her clear away, 
and by this time the clouds had begun to clear 
away, too. The rain had stopped, and a little streak 
of pale sun-light came out on the wall. Again 
Dumb Bec reached to the mantel-shelf and came 
toward me with the slate in her hand, writing as 
she came; and then, I saw it all. She wanted me 
to write my name and where! lived. How stupid 
of me not to know at first ! 

I read on the slate in large, scrawling letters “ I 
read on thy ’kerchief, Elizabeth Gray. Art thou 
Ezra Gray’s grand-daughter ?”’ 

It was all clear in a minute, she would take me 
home! Shesaw my answer in my eyes, for she put 
down the slate. 

Then she drew together the burning logs and 
covered them over with the gray ashes of the 
fire-place, so that there was nothing to be seen but 
one little eye of fire. I saw that she was “ putting 
the fire to bed,” and that we were to start directly. 


I watched her move about the room, bent over 
nearly double, with the queer brown cape that 
came down to her knees, and I wondered that she 
went about so briskly. If J couldn't hear a sound, 
not even the clock tick er the chickens crow, 
wouldn’t Ibe cross! If I had toliveall alone ina 
dark little house on the edge of a wood,—I began to 


her when she took mein so kindly out of the rain. | 
I hoped I had not hurt her feelings. I wanted to do 
something for her, more than to hang up the toast- 
ing-fork, and straighten the chairs. 

Then Dumb Bec put on the shaker bonnet and 
bolted the window. The cakes were still lying 
there, and with the same queer sound that I had 
learned was a laugh, she gathered them up in her 
hand. I hoped she would offer them to me again, 
and she did, as we went out the door. 

The rain-drops were standing on the currant- 
bushes and shook down in sprinkles as we opened 
the gate, and everything in the garden and along 
the road loeked washed clean and shining in the 
sun. 

We walked down the road for a few blocks, at 
least they would have been blocks in town, and 


ticked very loud! All at onceI understood what it | Was my grandfather’s house at the foot of the hill, 


be ashamed of myself that I had been so afraid of | 


came out suddenly upon the turn-pike road. There | F¥0®4: 18044. No. 


with the long lane leading down to it; there was 
neighbor Jenkins’ barn ! 

I had been so near the farm, then, all the time ! 
All the time that I was thinking myself forgotten 
by them all, and miles away! But though I wanted 
to run on ahead and tell them I wasn’t lost, I felt it 
would be rude to Dumb Bec; soI held fast her hand, 

and we picked our way among the yellow puddles 
in the road. When we reached our lune, I heard 
once more the cry, ‘* Dumb Bec! Dumb Bec!” and 
looking back, I saw Bill and the other children com- 
ing up the road after us. 

A very draggled and low-spirited crowd! Even 
the cry of ‘‘ Dumb Bec!” came out faintly enough. 
I turned and faced them; she couldn’t hear either 
them or me. 

“‘Tt’s a shame, Bill! she’s a good, good woman !* 
and I took her hand again and we went down the 
lane together. Hetty and the rest,«seeing that I 
wasn’t afraid, followed timidly, and Bill sat down 
upon the fence and whistled curiously, kicking his 
feet against the bars. 

‘* Hoity-toity !” said grandfather from the porch, 
‘‘is that where you’ve been in the rain? I told 
Martha that you had found shelter somewhere, but 
they’ve all been worried about you.” He held out 
his hand to Dumb Bec. 

Iran in to get my slate, scarcely stopping to speak 
to mother in the sitting-room, and hurried to write 
as fast as I could. 

*“*] am sorry I was frigtbanen at first. Iam very 
much obliged to you for taking care of me in the 
rain.” 

I carried it down and put it into Dumb Beec’s 
hand. She was then sitting in the rocking-chair, 
and my grandfather was talking to her with his 
fingers, and she was laughing, and looking pleased. 
She read my slate-letter and patted me on the 
head. 

Then up came poor draggled Hetty and the rest, 
and everybody was astonished. They had thought 
we were all together, and that Bill was old enough 
to take us to some shelter. But when he had led 
them off away from me, they had only meant to 
hide somewhere and make me find them; they had 
not meant to lose me. 

But with running fast and coming out of the corn- 
field they had taken the wrong road, and gone 
farther away from home every minute. When the 
rain came up, they had to go under a tree and wait 
until it was over, and then a farmer came up in his 
wagon and set them on the right road. 

I thought I had the best of it, with the coffee- 
dinner and all, and so,I believe, did they! And 
when Dumb Bec came to my grandfather’s to spin, 
which she did the very next week, I sat along side 
of the wheel and watched her, until at last she let 
me try, and I spun some thread all myself. I learned 
to talk with my fingers, too, and when one morning 
she brought me two little bantam eggs, I could say 
quite quickly in her language, ‘ Thank you, Rebecca 
Pym 


—In a Missouri paper we read a romance of 
which a Mr. Haynes and his little son are jointly 
the heroes, As the story runs, they were in the 
field, when a swarm of bees alighted upon the boy, 
covering him from head to foot; they hung upon 
his ears, chin, and nose in great bunches, and clung 
in thick clusters to every part of his body. Mr. 
Haynes, realizing the dangerous situation in which 
his child was placed, commanded him to stand quite 

still. This the brave little fellow did, until the bees 

had all settled. Mr. Haynes then took a stick, gently 
lifted the boy’s hat from his head and placed it upon 
a neighboring bush, when the entire swarm left 
their extraordinary resting-place and took to the 
hat and bush. Strange to relate, the boy received 
only one sting, and that was caused by his seizing 
with his teeth a bee that was trying to make its 
way into his mouth. 


PUZZLES. 
BIBLICAL ENIGMA. 
Eleven letters. 
1, 4, 10, 6, was a king of Judah, 
6, 4, 5, 2, is a part of dress, 
7, 5, 5, is an animal of burden. 
10, 8,2, was an animal of worship among the Rgyptians. 
2, 8, 3, 7, 9, Was an ancient measure. 
Tl, 4, 8, 3, 2, LI, is another name for hell. 
5, 4, 8, is something referred to by the Saviour. 
4, 7, 11, 9, is a solemn pledge. 
4, 10, 11, is a small grain. 
My — was a king of Judah. 
LETTER-CHANGE. 
By siceeiies the initial of a word of four letters you 
may form: 1. To pick out; 2. Replete; 3.A bird; Part of 
aship; 5.To quiet; 6. Void; 7.Totug; 8. Stupid; 9. To 


soften, NELLIE W. CLARKE. 
COMPOUNDS. 


A plant curtailed, and a South American capital, taken to- 
gether, will produce what insect ? ; 

To restrain, and a fleet animal will produce what animal ? 
A heavenly body, and a marine fish will produce what bird? 
A covering for the head, and a color will produce what 
frame of mind ? 

A mark, and a lage town will produce what state of sup- 
plies ? D. 


The first line is a tray. 
The second is a noted reformer. 
The third is a poison and the place where it may be vn 


LITTLE DOMBEY.” 


DIAGONALS. 


tained. 

The fourth is an aborigine. 

The fifth isan amusement for children. 

The sixth is landed praperty, 

The initials give the title of one who writes; the first 
diagonal, twa nicknames of boys; the second diagonal, a 
puzzle, FLORA, 


Behead a flower and leave a liquid. 

Behead a jewel and leave a robleman. 

Behead a bird and leave a quarrel. 

Behead a kitchen utensil and leave a bird, 

Behead an article of household use, and leave an animal. 

Behead a fish and leave a verb. SADE. 
TO PUZZLES OF JULY 12. 


iba "Hanna Adab, 


¥ NELLIE W. CLAREE, 


A 
Buried 
Eve, Lois.—BUNNY 


Damon, nomad, 


don ; repel : D Dora, rod; Wolf, flow. 
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FROM CALIFORNIA. 
RELIGIOUS MATTERS. 


N the Methodist Churches of all the more im- 
portant cities of this State, special revival work 
has been attended with encouraging results. More 
than eighty have been added to the Church at San 
Jose, and other churches have received very large 
accessions. One effect of the ‘ Tent-meetings,”’ 
both in this city and elsewhere, was to awaken a 
fresh interest in the questions relating to Sanctifi- 
cation and the Higher Christian Life. Our Method- 
ist brethren do not find themselves wholly agreed 
either as to the truth of some of the views, or the 
utility of some of the professions which those meet- 
ings evoked: while in other denominations, views 
usually considered as peculiar to the Methodists, 
seem somewhat to gain ground. Mr. R. Peaxsal 
Smith, a lay-evangelist from Philadelphia—a man 
well-known eastward, I suppose—bas held meetings 
with special reference to that theme, in the Hall of 
the Y. M.C. A., and in the Second Congregational 
Chureh in this city, and in the Congregational 
Churchin Oakland. His own excellent spirit has 
made it an easy and pleasant thing for many, to 
listen to his exhortations and to accept his views. 
The Rev. D. B. Coe, D.D., Sec. of the A. H. M.S., 
has spent about a month in visiting the churches 
and exploring the destitutions of this State, and 
has now gone to Oregonon alike errand. Hecame 
in compliance with an earnest invitation long ago 
presented and often repeated. He finds, what those 
‘who desired his coming realized beforehand, that 
ene cannot know California by reading about it; 
and that as a large and hard field, and a needy and 
important one, it isall and more than had been told 
him. 

The Rev. Dr. Whitaker, the truly apostolic bishop 
of Nevada, has recently laid the corner-stone of an 
Episcopal Church at Eureka, in that State. We 
have not been wont to count efficiency in pioneer 
work, as one of the strong pointsof the Episcopal 
denomination, but few, if. any, others have done as 
much to carry the Gospel to all parts of that new, 
rough, hard State of Nevada. Stirred by the 
example of the Romanists, the Episcopalians of this 
city are pioneering in another direction, by an at- 
tempt to establish a Church Hospital. It is a great 
undertaking ; but a committee of resolute and effi- 


- @ient men have it in charge. If they can solve 


successfully the problems such a Hospital involves, 
«ud thus break the trail for other denominations to 
foslow their example, they will deserve well of 
thet country. The American Tract Society has 
made’ a goed beginning of its work in this State 
during’ the past year. It has employed thirteen 
colporte'urs, one of the more faithful and useful of 
whom wa’'s @ Christian Chinese; and its business in- 
cluding sal es, gratuities, and donations has amounted 
to nearly $43,000 
POLITICAL. 

The two great parties have held their conventions 
and made their nominations. Both parties have felt 
it necessary to present a strong ticket, and in the 
success of either the State will not fare very ill. The 
Democrats propose to re-elect our present Governor, 
Haight. He is an elder in Calvary Presbyterian 
Church, in this city, and his private character is 


above reproach. Politically, he is vulnerable at 


many points. Once a Free-soiler, his main strength 
is now sought in the chivalry wing of the Democra- 
«ey, who, in the platform, are also forced to swallow 
the “‘New Departure.’’ An earnest advocate of the 
Sunday Law, in the days when he was H. H. Haight 
and nothing more, his election, four years ago, was 
due, in part, to his being placed upon an Anti-Sun- 
day-Law platform, and he has stood upon that plat- 
form too awkwardly to satisfy most of those who put 
him there. He led the movement which is at pres- 
ent very popular, against Railroad subsidies, but he 
signed some Railroad bills, wherewith, just now, his 
enemies reproach him. And just at this inauspicious 
moment the ‘‘ Amador war’’ has risen up to vex 
him. Some miners in Amador county, following an 
ill example from Pennsylvania, have leagued and 
undertaken to control in their own interest, the prop- 
erty and business of other men. They compelled not 
only the laborers, but the mills and pumps to cease 
working, to the very serious detriment of their own- 
ers. Gov. Haight appealed to for protection, very 
properly responded, and when conciliation proved 
ineffectual, placed a guard of our State soldiery over 
the property, and thus the work is resumed. But 
‘‘Igbor,’’ in the persons of certain demagogues who 
very likely never did an honest day’s work in their 
lives, is very sensitive, and the Governor will lose 
some vetes. After all, there remains a very general 
and decided confidence in the honesty and substan- 
tial patriotism of Mr. Haight, and he is, we believe, 
the strongest eandidate the democrats could offer. 
‘The Republican candidate, the Hon. Newton Booth, 
is a prominent merchant of Sacramento, a gentleman 
of fine culture, with popular ways, telling oratory, 
and a reputation for thorough integrity. In most of 
these respects he has his adversary greatly at advan- 
tage. His party has, of late, been in a minority. [f. 
as is expected, he gets the German vote, his success 
may be accounted almost sure. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
The term of the Hon.S H. Dwinelle, the Judge 
from whom Laura D. Fair, the murderess of Critten- 
den, received her sentence, is about to expire. More 
than two hundred of the best lawyers in this city 
have signed an appeal urging his re-election. At 
least fifty of these signers are Democratic, while the 
candidate they recommend is a Republican. His 
high character and good service during his entire 
term is, of course, the ground of this appeal; but 
that most recent triumph of justice in his Court adds 
intensity to our hope that it may be successful. 
There is no wiser charity than that which proffers 
people work. The San Francisco Labor Exchange 
was established for this purpose. During its third 
year, just closed, it has found employment, without 
fee, for 3,861 persons, 1,715 men and 2,146 women. 
Orders were received, in the men’s department, for 
-2,600. It is thus proved that men who can work, may 
they will, and thus in the true and significant lan- 


guage of the Secretary it is also proved “that indis- 
criminate alms-giving is one of the offenses which 
increase vice, and provide inmates for our City and 
State prisons.’’ The Fourth of July was celebrated 
here with the usual éclat. On the Sunday preceding 
it a much more imposing procession and display cel- 
ebrated the 25th Anniversary of the accession of 
Pius IX. to the Pontifical chair. 


San Francisco, July 7, 1871. 


‘The Church. 


NEXT WEEK'S CALENDAR. 
Sunday, July 30, (8th Sunday after Trinity.) 


Tuesday, Aug. 1. 


W.C.P. 


Meth. Episc...... Carlisle, Pa. 


Saturday, Aug, 5. 
Universalist...... West Virginia Convention......... Loudenville. 


CHURCHES ORGANIZED. 


Baptist.... ..-Millican, Texas...........16 members. ..June 
Jasurville, Ind..... ......13 .---J une 25 
Jefferson Grove, Iil.... ..Jduly 8 
Congregational... Washington, 6 members... 9 
CORNER-STONES LAID. 
Seotch Plains, N.J.....0..-: ouly 13 
CHURCHES DEDICATED. | 
Baptist.......0 ..-Champaign, Ill .June 22 
Napoleon, Mich............ June 25 
Congregational.. Locust Lane, lowa (German)............- 
do ....-......- Hellertown, 29 
Meth. Episc.. ..Parkersburg, W. Va. 
Presbyterian..... Goodhue Center, Minn........... 14 
do. .......+... Madison Co., Als.. .June 25 
Prot. Meise... ..Near Fredericksburg, Va. July 12 
Reformed U. 8.. .Boonesboro, Iowa.. 23 
Universalist ..... Penneliville, N. Y.. -».June 22 


HOME CHURCHES. 


STRANGE story comesfrom Monterey, Mex- 
ico. Itappears that the Rev. Thos. M. Westrup, 
once a MexicanCatholic, but now a Baptist clergyman 
in the employ of the Home Mission Society, recently 
baptised the wife of his church clerk. The ceremo- 
ny took place at a private house, through the yard 
of which flowed a clear stream. Not unexpectedly 
a little street crowd gathered on an adjacent bridge 
and gazed down: upon the baptism. Two days after 
a Roman Catholic wrote hotly to The People (a Men- 
terey news-sheet) inquiring why the Protestants 
were allowed to perform their religious exercises in 
public, when the Roman Catholics could not do so 
without permission. In its next issue The People, 
according to the report before us, printed a long let- 
ter from Rev. John Beveridge, missionary of the 
American and Foreign Christian Union, in which he 
declared that the Protestants of Monterey had noth- 
ing to do with this ‘‘ scandalous transaction” and 
that it was really the work of ‘‘half-a-dozen crazy 
fanatics who had no respect for the laws of God, 
much less those of man.”’ In the same letter he is 
represented as indulging in a general discussion of 
the question of Baptism, in which the immersion 
theory was handled without gloves. And now ap- 
pears a new combatant in the field in the shape of a 
Catholic priest, who attacks the unsuspecting Rev. 
Mr. Beveridge with the assertion that the latter’s 
explanation of baptism as a sprinkling of the blood 
of Christ, was ‘‘an atrocious wresting of the Scrip- 
tures; that the true and original baptism was im- 
mersion, and that Mr. B. could prove nothing else 
from the Bible; that the Church, having authority 
to arrange everything touching religion, had seen 
fit to introduce sprinkling.’’ Mr. Beveridge replied 
indirectly to this infanother letter, in which Baptists 
were denounced as Jesuits in disguise. Meanwhile 
Government regarded this commotion with serene 
mind, and contented itself with requesting the Bap- 
tist statistics of Mexico. These as reported are as 
follows: 


Monterey has 19 adult members. Pastor, F.Trevifio 
Santa Rosa * 26  J.M. Uranga 
Los Ebanos “ 18 8S. Diaz 
Montemorelos*“* 15 T.M.Westrup 


We derive our information respecting the above 
affair from the Examiner and Chronicle. It is pos- 
sible that Mr. Beveridge may put the matterin an- 
other aspect; but at present the showing is not one 
which the American and Foreign Christian Union 
can regard with complacency. 


The average age of the bishops in the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church North at the present time is 
about 43. It is noted as a fact worthy of attention 
that those bishops who have lately passed away en- 
tered into the episcopal office at an advanced period 
of life, and it is argued that the strain upon the 
bodily powers which is a consequence of episcopal 
work, is such as to make the election of compara- 
lively young men fo the office obligatory upon the 
church. 


The Minnesota Synod has followed the exam- 
ple of the Illinois Synod and sundered its relations 
with the General Council of the Lutheran Church. 
It is hinted also that the Michigan Synod is also 


liable at any moment to break away from union. 


FOREIGN CHURCHES. 


HE statistics of religious belief in Ireland, as 

recorded by the census of the present year, are 

given in the table below, the figures for 1861 being 
added for the purpose of comparison : 


In- De- 
861. 1871. crease. — crease. 
Roman Catholics.. 265 4,141,933 363,332 
693.357 10,062 
523,291 461 19,830 
Methodists.......... 41,815 
Independents ...... 4,582 4,485 47 
4,237 4,643 406 
Other Christian - 


per 
258 


The decided falling ia in numbers dintie the last 


| decade is ascribed to emigration, which has carried 


away vast masses of population not only to America 
but to Scotland and England. This outflow is esti- 
mated at over eight hundred thousand souls. Ac- 
cepting the testimony in the above table, the Ro- 
man Catholics constitute about 76 per cent. of the 
whole Irish population, the Protestants of all shades 
embracing about 23 per cent., and the ratio of the 
former to the latter being as 3} tol. But while this 
proportion is true in the aggregate, it happens that 


‘in given sections the ratio greatly varies. Thus take 


the figures for four provinces : 


Catholics. Protestants. 

1,141,401 194,565 

Connaught............. 432 42,461 

In Connaught there are 38 Catholics totwo Prot- 
estants. In Ulster the latter somewhat preponder- 
ate, this province containing more than two-thirds 


of the entire Protestant population of Ireland. ‘The 
Episcopalians, or, as they denominate themselves, the 
Church of Ireland, amount to less than twelve per 
cent. of the entire population, but lead the other} 
Protestants by more than ahundred thousand. The 
minor Protestant bodies, indeed, do not seem to 
flourish. The Congregationalists and Baptists are 
each nearly as low numerically as the Quakers. The 
Presbyterians have fallen off greatly and the 
Methodists evince an even greater decline. 

It is to be regretted that a similar census should 
not have been taken in Scotland and England, but 
the Nonconformists have heretofore resisted a re- 
ligious enumeration on the ground that it would be 
unfair, it being claimed that the clergy and aristoc- 
racy would use their influence to improperly swell 
the list of nominal adherents to the Church of En- 
gland. 


An interesting debate upon the pew system of 
English parish churches took place early this month 
in Parliament, a Mr. West of Ipswich having 
brought in a bill to prevent Bishops from granting 
faculty pews, and to enable churchwardens to con- 
trol the arrangement of the sittings. The habit of 
appropriating pews for the benefit of the upper 
and middle classes grew up with the Reformation. 
As an illustration of the present state of affairs Mr. 
West mentioned a parish consisting of 200 inhabi- 
tants. The church had ten pews: eight had been 
appropriated and the remaining two were all that 
remained for parishioners generally. Mr. Beresford 
Hope, who participated in the discussion, told a 
story of his own adventures in search of a chureh 
for his family: ‘‘ He went to the individual who let 
the pews in a chapel-of-ease near his residence, and 
he said he wished to take a pew. The man produced 
a plan, and he selected the one nearest the pulpit 
and the reading-desk. But uniuckily he dropped 
the observation that the pew was for his servants, 
whereupon the man said, ‘ You don’t mean that 
you are taking the pew for your livery-servants?’ 
On his saying, ‘ Yes, I am,’ he received the reply, 
‘Then I cannot let it you, for if livery-servants 
were to come to the pew all the ladies and gentle- 
men in theneighboring pews would cease to attend.’ ”’ 
In many of the old parish churches the men are 
seated on one side and the women on the other. Mr. 
Collins of Boston had his story to tell in proof that 
faculties were a genuine grievance. ‘‘He knew of 
a church where every person, except one, who hada 
faculty had surrendered them in order that the 
church might be re-seated. The floor of the church 
had been lowered two feet from its original level, 
and the result was that this one stood like a four- 
poster in the church high above the rest of the 
seats!’’ The bill was subsequently withdrawn by 
Mr. West with a view to its revision. 


That Roman Catholicism is advancing with 
steady step in England is made evident by other 
means than the census. Thus Bishop Ullathorne, a 
few weeks since, celebrated the quarter century 
anniversary of his consecration to the See of Birm- 
ingham. An address, said to have been prepared 
by Dr. Newman, which was delivered on that occa- 
sion, contained a statistical glance at the changes 
within the See during the bishop’s incumbency. In 
1846 there were three missions in the city and sixty- 
six in the circuit. There are now nine in the former, 
and one hundred in the latter. Large and hand- 
some churches have been built at Edgbaston, Wol- 
verhampton, Stafford, Longton, Stone, Stoke, 
Leamington, Warwick, Walsall, Bloxwich, Cough- 
ton, Studley, Bromsgrove, Stourbridge, and Kidder- 
minster. The clergy were seventy-nine in 1846; 
they are one hundred and sixty now. Houses of 
religious women have also increased from eleven to 
twenty-six. Of the number of actual worshipers 
no estimate or comparison was made in the address, 
but it is infereatial that in this direction there has 
been a corresponding gain. 

The fissure between the German reformed party 
and the Pope is widening, The Munich committee 
are represented as at one in favor of a church and 
congregation of their own, thus bringing the ques- 
tion before the Government in a way that will com- 
pel it to show its sympathies. The Emancipatore 
Cattolico has published a complete programme of 
the religious reform adopted by the society of 
which it is the weekly organ. This programme is 
as follows: ‘‘We shall not depart from the dog- 


matic doctrines contained in the four creeds accept- 


ed by the primitive Catholic Church, nor from the 

canonical right of the first four cumenical Coun- 

cils. We accept de jure divino the hierarchical 
constitution composed of bishops, priests and dea- 

cons. We recognize no other jurisdiction in the 

Bishop of Rome or Sovereign Pontiff save that of 

Primate of Italy, such as it was acknowledged by 

the Councils of Nicea and of Constantinople. Au- 
ricular confession is not obligatory, but free. The 

enforced celibacy of the priests is abolished. Elec- 

tion to all the degrees of the ecclesiastical hierarchy 
depends on the free suffrage of the Church—that is 
to say, of the clergy and people. To distinguish 

ourselves from the Neo-Catholics or Infalliblists— 
that is, from those who form the Church of modern 
Catholicism—we shall call ourselves Proto-Catho- 

lies, or confessors of primitive Catholicity. We 
obey all legitimately constituted powers on con- 
scientious grounds.” I[t is further asserted that 
so alarmed is the Vatican by the spread of the re- 
volt, that overtures have been made to Dr. Déllinger 
with a view to counteract the opposition. The 
Eastern Budget says an Austrian Bishop, Monsignor 
Tessler, Secretary of the Council, was first entrusted 
with this difficult task. He represented to Dr. 

Déllinger that the Council is not yet closed, and 
that it would therefore be possible to agree in pro- 
mulgating a new definition of Papal infallibility. 
The Bishop, therefore, proposed that Dr. D&llinger 
should, so long at least as the matter remains unde- 
cided, refrain from his opposition, and thus pre- 
serve the church from afatalschism. Dr. D&llinger 
positively refused to accept this proposal. A week 
after he received a visit from another Papal emiss- 
ary, Canon Limmers, of Breslau. The Canon, who 
had just returned from the Jubilee festival, said 
that the Pope still spoke of Dr. Dillinger with the 
greatest sympathy, that he prayed for his return to 
‘the path of truth, and by no means despaired of 
his renouncing his errors. To this Dr. D&llinger 
replied that he was grateful for the Pope’s good- 
will, which, however, could extend to his body 
only, as his soul had been excommunicated. Dr. 
Limmers then urged Dr. D&llinger to put himself 
in communication with the Pope through the Nun- 
cio, but this suggestion met with no success. On 
the other hand, if we may believe the Indépendence 
Belge, the students of the University of Naples, 
who had been convened to discuss an address to 
Canon D8llinger, passed the following resolution: 
‘The students of the University of Naples, brought 
up in the school of free thought, and being thus 
strangers to vain theological questions, decide on 
abstaining from any demonstration toward Canon 
Déllinger, while uttering aspirations for the tri- 
umphs of science and reason.” 


No authentic intelligence has as yet reached us 
by mail regarding the conduct of the Papalini at 
Rome since the arrival of Victor Emmanuel and 
the Court. That the Pope, however, is disposed to 
yield an unwilling acquiescence to the action of the 
Italian government would seem not improbable 
from the speech made to the Sacred College, on the 
26th of June. ‘‘ We are,’ he said, ‘my very dear 
brothers, in the hands of Divine Providence. We 
have nothing to expect from human aid; for man 
has abandoned us. Why should we dissemble? It 
is better I should tell you that Kings and Govern- 
ments, forgetting their promises, leave us to our 
fate. They have addressed us in fine phrases; they 
sent us the warmest congratulations on the day of 
our jubilee, but they are far from taking any stepin 
support of their messages. Wecan hope for no help 
from any quarter. King Victor Emmanuel will be 
here in a few days, and wil! beattended by the Min- 
isters of the Catholic States. Wehave done all that 
was in our power, but our efforts have failed. All 
is lost. You will tell me, perhaps, that we havestill 
hope in France, but France can do nothing. She is 
going through a frightful crisis, which may be suc- 
ceeded by others yet more dreadful. I regret it; 
all is lost ! and only a miracle can save us. Turn, 
then, to the Almighty, and seek this interposition 
from Him.’’ The correspondent of the Pall Mall 
Gazette, asserts that this allocution produced a pow- 
erful impression on some of the cardinals. Anto- 
nelli was affected to deathly pallor, and Patrizi 
trembled violently. The Sacred College, we are told, 
resented the tone of the Holy Father, and a discussion 
ensued which the Pope promptly checked by bring- 
ing forward his attribute of infallibility. “*T am not 
inspired to depart,”’ he said. 


The Church of England in Canada has recently 
been troubled by two sporadic cases of ritualism. 
At Toronto, the Confraternity of the Blessed Sacra- 
ment of the Body and Blood of Christ has issued a 
manual which was denounced by Low Churchmen 
as thoroughly ‘‘ Popish” in its tendency. Bishop 
Bethune was memoralized by prominent Episcopal 
laymen, including Chief Justices and Judges, who 
intimated that if the clerical authorities did not 
act promptly in the matter the laity would be com- 
pelled to repress the scandal. To this the Bishop 
dryly responded that if this could be done success- 
fully it would save the bishops and clergy a good 
deal of trouble. Moreover, as the curate connected 
with the fraternity had ceased to hold office within 
the diocese, and as he (the Bishop) was fully re- 
solved not to grant a license to any clergyman 
asserting such views, there would seem to be no 
particular cause for interfering further, the more 
especially as the laity seem determined upon set- 
tling it. This caustic note led to a response from 
the memorialists, a counter reply from the Bishop 
who thought kindliness better than severity, and 
finally an address at the opening of the last Synod, 
where the matter finally dropped. In Montreal, 
Mr. Prime, an assistant to Rev. E. Wood, priest to 
the Church of St. John the Evangelist, had circu- 
lated a handbill entitled the Rule of Life, of de- 
cided sacramentarian character. Bishop Oxenden 
straightway interfered, withdrawing Mr. Prime’s 
license. This action aroused ritualistic feeling, and 
Rev. Mr. Wood preached a sermon in which he de- 
clared that the objectionable paper had nothing 
contrary to the teaching of the Church of England, 
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The Christian Guardian, from which we derive our 
facts, declares that “ the indignant repudiation of 
this last phase of sacramentarianism, by the vast 
majority of Episcopalians, both lay and clerical, 
will effectually check the progress of this dishonest 
and disguised popery.”’ 


The Wesleyan Methodist Conference of Eastern 
British America reports the following statistics for 
1871: 


15,374 
Number of individuals attending worship............ €3,341 
330 


A curious case of ecclesiastical severity is re- 
ported from Schaffhausen, Switzerland, the main 
particulars of which are thus stated by the Journai 
de Genéve: **A young man admitted to the Com- 
munion in 1869, and now aged nineteen, has been 
condemned, at the instance of the pastor of his 
parish, to four francs fine and seventeen francs cost 
for not having attended catechising. This young 
man is domiciled at Bergen; he had been for the 
last five weeks left in charge of the works on the 
property of his father, who is seventy-two years of 
age, and now under treatment by an oculist. The 
ecclesiastical tribune was wholly indifferent to 
these circumstances, and as soon as sentence was 
pronounced ordered the delinquent to be appre- 
hended and thrown into prison.”’ 


_ News of the Week. 


HOME. 


ECENT events in this city have probably 
hastened the action of the New York Times 

in publishing some most extraordinary statements 
in reference to our city officials. There has been no 
lack of general accusation of this ‘‘ Ring’’ on the 
part of leading journals, and the Times has always 
been conspicuous among the accusers. Its late ac- 
tion, however, throws its previous performances 
into the shade, and certainly ought to be productive 
of alaw-suit. On the 8th inst. it published an ac- 
count of the way in which the armories of the 
First Division, National Guard are managed, specifi- 
cally charging (names, pumbers and locations 
being given in each particular case) that for four- 
teen sets of rooms occupied as regimental armories, 
an aggregate rental of $190,600 is paid by the city, 
while a proper rental for the same rooms would, 
according to the Times’ estimate, be $46,600. Be- 
sides these there are ten rooms for which $85,000 
annual rent is paid and charged to the armory 
account, while the rooms are unoccupied. Such 
were the principal features of the first statement. 
After waiting for ten days, the riot having mean- 
while occurred, the Times in set phrase accused the 
Mayor and the Comptroller of deliberate theft, and 
the following day printed a further abstract of the 
Comptroller’s accounts, from the private files of 
which it professes to have procured the figures. It 
was shown that in addition tothe exorbitant rents 
paid for the armories, $941,453.86 were paid during 
nine months for repairs on said armories, the items 
being as follows: for plastering, $197,330.24; for 
plumbing, $142,329.71; for chairs, $170,729.60; for 
carpenter work, $431,064.31. Moreover, the sum 
paid on special account (that is, which was not paid 
in consequence of an act of appropriation) amount- 
ed to $2,804,207.05 during the three months ending 
March 3ist, 1871. After resting for a day, merely 
keeping its readers in mind of the matter in hand 
by the promise of more of the same sort to be 
found only in the New York Times, it published, 
under the head of ** The Secret Accounts,’’ a num- 
ber of items, including repairs, furniture, etc., in 
armories, court rooms and county buildings, 
amounting in all to $8,534,110.83, which sum was, so 
the Times asserts, actually paid out during 1869 and 


' 1870, nominally for the objects specified on war- 


rants signed by our highest city officials. Any one, 
on the supposition that these statements are true, 
—and the correctness of the figures has not been 
challenged yet,—can, even, from the very brief quo 
tations which we have given, see evidence of the 
grossest fraud. The Times deliberately and repeat- 
edly challenges the Mayor and Comptroller to sue it 
for libel, and even appeals to citizens for money 
enough to justify_a legal investigation. 

Until Saturday no noteworthy reply was 
vouchsafed to these charges, except in the way 
of recrimination in the columns of not very respect- 
able journals. Mayor Hall, however, on that date 
published a card saying that the Times would long 
ago have been answered (on this and many other 
subjects) had not all the officials been asked to 
await the full development of its malice. 

The Times charges that the Comptroller keeps secret ac- 
counts. But all of its own published copies of supposed 
accounts (that are not garbled copies), together with those 
of every claim ever paid, have been for some time in proc- 
ess of printing for public information, and were annexed 
as appendices to the main report of the Finance Depart- 
ment, which recently accompanied the Mayor’s last mes- 
sage. They have always been duly filed according to law, 
and within the periods provided by statute, in the office of 
either the Clerk of the Common Council, or of the Board 
of Supervisors. And they have always been at the service 
of any citizen who desired to see them, and no application 
has ever been made to me for their inspection as filed. 
There has never been any intention of concealment, and 
there has never been any at all. 

The Mayor goes on to disclaim any actual responsi- 
bility for the accounts published by the Times, 
however exorbitant they may be. He claims that 
they were audited by the ‘old Board of Super- 
visors,” and could have been passed by the same 
majority over the Mayor’s veto had he resorted to 
that extreme measure. ‘“‘But the Mayor and the 
Counsel te the Corporation are both of the opinion 


(as I think every lawyer will be), that under the 
Revised Statutes the audit of the Board is final, and 
is not one of thoseacts which a Mayor could veto.”’ 
The signatures, therefore, of the Mayor and Comp- 
troller appended to claims which ‘‘may have been 
exorbitant, must be regarded as simply official, or 
in the words of the card which we have quoted 
from, ** The warrants were signed and countersigned 
as simply ministerial acts.’’ We take it that the 
word ‘‘ ministerial’ has in this instance much the 


62 | same meaning as was conveyed by the word “ Pick- 


wickian”’ in the proceedings of a certain famous 
club. 


The riot has been discussed by the press in all 
its aspects, and the dividing line of public opinion 
seems to be between those who approve and those 
who disapprove the action of Mayor Hall. On one 
side are ranged many of the organs of the Irish Cath- 
olic population, and on the other the rest of the press. 
Weare glad to notice among the latter some of the 
more liberal Catholic papers, whose opinions. must 
have a powerful effect, aided by what we believe 
to be the unanimous action of the clergy in induc- 
ing the sensible Catholics to look at the question 
fairly. Of course, however, the actually riotous 
classes are the very ones whom it is hardest to reach 
and hardest to imbue with the idea of abstract jus- 
tice. There is nothing to be added to the accounts 
of the riot itself which we published last week. 
The official reports of commanding officers are re- 
freshing reading after the sensational accounts 
which filled all the daily papers, and they all go to 
show that the firing of the National Guard took 
place in the nick of time. Gen. Shaler says in his 
report that it was not until an officer of the 
Kighty-fourth had been struck down bya missile 
thrown from a house-top, one of the men shot in 
the head and another had received a flesh-wound, 
two men of the Niuth killed outright, a number 
wounded, and three of the Sixth wounded, that 
fire was opened on the mob. The General singu- 
larly fails to say in so many words whether or no 
orders were given to fire, but he. states distinctly 
that in his opinion, the most experienced officers 
of the police and military coinciding therein, that, 
in a very few minutes more, it would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, to overpower the mob, 
and that the lives lost in Eighth Avenue saved the 
sacrifice of a much greater number at some other 
point. He also calls attention, with justifiable 
pride, to the promptness with which the troops as- 
sembled to suppress the riot, the number reporting 
for this dangerous duty exceeding by fifty per cent. 
the usual turnout for ordinary parades. 


On the 22d inst., Washington, at about three 
o’clock A.M., was startled by an explosion which 
proved to be a small magazine connected with the 
arsenal, and used for the preparation of rockets, 
lights and shells for the Signal Corps. The maga- 
zine was a stone building fourteen feet square, and 
contained four barrels of gunpowder, the explosion 
of which destroyed the building entirely and dam- 
aged other Government storehouses and shops and 
their contentsin the vicinity. Fire was communicat- 
ed to one storehouse filled with cavalry equipments 
which were totally destroyed, and during the prog- 
ress of the fire frequent explosions of shells and 
fixed ammunition of various kinds made the work 
of the firemen unusually exciting and dangerous, 
but a considerable amount of government property 
was nevertheless saved. Fortunately and almost 


miraculously, no lives were lost, although persons. 


in the vicinity were thrown from their beds by the 
force of the explosiou. One story of the destroyed 
storehouse was occupied by a valuable museum in 
which were many relics of the military art of mod- 
ern and ancient times, including ancient weapons 
of warfare, armor of the middle ages, shot and 
shell and colors from our revolutionary war, and 
specimens of arms and uniforms of almost every 
nation, forming a collection which can never be 
replaced. Of the curiosities here, but few can be 
found. The magazine whose explosion caused all 
this damage was under the charge of an experi- 
enced Ordnance Sergeant, who reports that every- 
thing was apparently safe when he left work on the 
previous evening. It is thought, therefore, that the 
explosion was the result of spontaneous combustion. 


Harvard and Yale have heretofore practically 
bad the field to themselves in boat-racing, although 
the annual regatta at Worcester has always been 
nominally open to crews from other colleges. This 
year, however, the Connecticut River, at Ingleside, 
Mass., was chosen as the race-course, and Yale 
counted out, owing alike to superciliousness on 
the part of Harvard, and superseusitiveness on her 
own part. The gayety of the occasion was greatly 
diminished by the absence of representatives of 
Yale and their friends. Harvard was badly beaten 
in both the races, first by the professional Atalantas 
trom New York, and second by a crew from the 
Amherst Agricultural College, which astonished 
everybody, leading the Harvards to the stake- 
boat by a dozen boat-lengths. It was simple su- 
periority of muscle that won the race, the average 
age and weight of the crew being less than that of 
the Harvards. The three-mile course was passed 
in seventeen minutes, forty-two and a half seconds, 


All New England was shaken by an earthquake 
on the 20th inst., without, however, sufficient vio- 
lence to do more than frighten.such persons as hap- 
pened to be in a particularly unstable locality or 
who chanced to have peculiarly acute perceptions. 
Church bells were, in two or three instances, rung 
by the shock, and the ringing of house bells, the 
jarring of crockery, and the stopping of clocks, ap- 


pear to have been the rule rather than the excep-| 


tion. 

FOREIGN. 
ROBABLY the English Parliament in its two 
branches has not, for a quarter of a century, 
known so profound a sensation as it experienced on 
Thursday last, when Mr. Gladstone announced that 

her Majesty had solved the army problem by can 


celing the Royal warrant, whereby the purchase of 
commissions was legalized. In making this an- 
nouncement Mr. Gladstone said in effect that the 
manifest will of the people was that purchase should 
be abolished, and that he had, therefore, advised 
the Queen to overrule the conservatism of the 
Lords by a Royal act, as the only means of effecting 
this most desired reform. This speech was received 
with cheers by the Liberals in the Lower House, 
while the Tories, with Mr. Disraeli at their head, 
scarcely attempted to conceal their anger, denounc- 
ing the arbitrary course of the Government in the 
bitterest terms. In short it seemed that only a 
few revolvers were needed to make the scene 
worthy of Washington in its palmiest pro-slavery 
days. Inthe Lords the announcement was mude 
by Earl Granville, and while the curses of that con- 
servative body were not so loud as those of their 
brethren in the Commons, they were quite as deep. 
The Government was, however, defiant, and even 
dared its opponents to move a vote asserting a want 
of confidence in the Ministry. The temporizing 
action of the Lords has undoubtedly been the im- 
mediate cause of this action, although the support 
given by the Commons to the bill has never been 
hearty, and it was only passed by stringent party 
measures. It is believed that this recourse to the 
prerogatives of the Crown is without precedent, 
which of itself will be a sore trial to our English 
cousins, but as the Crown has, i:: this case, inter- 
posed its power in behalf of a notoriously popular 
measure, it is thought that the effect will be at once 
to strengthen the Government and give constituents 
a still firmer hold on their representatives. 


Special Legislation is sometimes convenient 
even in Great Britain, and an attempt was made to 
procure the passage of a bill permitting the trial 
of the Tichborne case to go on de die in diem, 
despite the occurrence of the legal vacation. It 
turned out, however, that the counsel on both sides 
were in favor of adjournment, and accordingly the 
case goes over until Nov. 7, ‘‘ the worst delay of jus- 
tice,’’ saya the Spectator, *‘ which has occurred in 
England for years.” ‘The examination of the 
claimant was concluded before the adjournment 
took place, closing without any very startling de- 
velopments. The following incident is rather inter- 
esting, as showing the possibilities of the case in 
question. The defense has held that the claimant’s 
lack of general education was strong evidence 
against his beinga Tichborne, but the army exami- 
nation papers of the real Sir Roger have been look- 
ed up, and introduced as evidence, showing that he 
passed in history and geography, failed in arith- 
metic, was not tested in Latin and German, and 
was marked ‘“yes’’ concerning his knowledge of 
French and fortification. Not a very brilliant 
record, surely for a member of the best educated 
class in England. Meanwhile some papers have been 
accidentally discovered in Liverpool which the 
claimant’s counsel promises to use in evidence. 


From France the latest news is that the Paris 
Municipal Elections resulted in the choice of fifty- 
five Republicans, of whom forty-nine are Mode- 
rates, the vote cost being very small. M. Thiers is 
beginning to interfere with the liberty of the press 
which is supposed to be inseparable from a true 
Republic. One paper is to be prosecuted for pub- 
lishing a letter from an ostracized enemy of the 
Government, and another has been seized as a 
Bonapartist journal, for publishing an attack on 
M. Favre... Prince Napoleon, it is said, has been or- 
dered to leave France. The Communists convicted 
by the Military Commission at Marseilles have been 


sentenced to various terms of imprisonment, and it 


is announced that the extreme penalty of death 
will not be resorted to in any of the cases to be 
tried hereafter. 


The Spanish cabinet crisis has passed, Serrano 
and Topete being respectively appointed President 
of the Council and Minister of Foreign Affairs. The 
Cortes adjourned in a tumult, the minority making 
all sorts of protests against both King and Council 


The Markets, 


PRODUOE. 


RECEIPTS of the principal kinds of Produce since our last 
were as follows: 


Barley. bush... -—— / Cotton. bales.. 7.266| Peas. bush..... — 
Beans. bbis.... 213 | Cut-meats. pks... 778! Pork. pks..... 27 
do bags.... ——i Eggs.bbis. .. | Resin. bbis..... —— 
f, pkgs..... 137 | Flour, Dbls. ... 87,700 | Rye, bush..... 
Butter. pkgs.. 9.561 | Hops. bales | Sides, Leather, 89,378 
Cheese, pks.... 52.255 | Lard. kegs..... | Tob -hhas.. 4 
Corn, busp 911,700 | Lard.,. tes. eeeeee 3.497 do. pks..&c.. 7,074 
Corn Meal. bbis..1,020 Malt. bush..... 24,657 | Wool, dbales.... 4,646 
Corn Meal. bags...832 | Uats, bush.....226.065 | Wheat. bush.. .342.994 


Wholesale Prices Current on Saturday, July 22d, were as fol- 


lows: 
Grain, etc. 


White West.. #bush $1.40@1.52% | Corn. # bush............ @ 
R.&A. do. bush....1.37@1. Rye. # bush............ 
White Genesee, # bu.. ..1.50@1.60 | Oats, # bush............ 70 


Spring, No. 1, # bush. ...1.38@1.39! Barley, malt # busn.... 90@1.50 
Fieur and Meal. 
State Extra. bbl .....5.45@6.40 | Southern Extra. # bb! $6.55@10.25 


State Medium. ® bbl... .4.40:@5.00 Oo. med. bbi....5.15@6.55 
w .-5.76@9.25 | Rye Flour, inf. to ex....3.85@4 
Western medium #bbl..5.20@5.75 ; Corn-Meal, inf to ex....3.25@4.10 
Extra Genesee, # b @8.65 | 


Provisions. 


Pork. West. mess. # bb).. $14.75 | Beef. India Mess. ® tc... $22@25 


cons $13.00 | Shoulders. # D........... @6 

Dressed Hous. BD... ... 634@7% Hams, 3@14 

.Beef. ex. Mess. # bbl.......$16.50 | Bacon, B.......... ...... 

Beef, plain Mess, # bb1...$6.$12.50 | Lard, choice, # B.....,.94@i1% 
Butter. 


State Extra, D........... .30@32 | Western medium. # BD.....18@23 
State Medium.............. 25@27 Common grades, # B...... 13@15 
Western Ex., # D.......... 25@25 

Cheese. 

Factories. 10@11 | Farm Dairies, Bx............ 9@11 
Factories, Med............... Y@10 | coor - 
LIVE 8STOOK. 


NEW YORK, July 24th, 1871. 
Receipts fer the week. 


Prices. 


Bullocks...........12@12 i Sheep. pri 


co 


Scientific and Sanitary. 


THE A.NILINE DYES. 


T is difficult to realize that such a disagree- 
able substance as coa,' tar contains such latent 

splendors as modern science has proved, and yet no 
colors are more sought after b,Y the good taste of the 
fair sex than those which bave this ignoble origin. 
Mr. Henry N. Draper has gfyert before the Dublin 
Royal Society an interesting acovunt of the whole 
matter. Five substances are, by’ Varieus processes, 
extracted from coal tar, which are of use in making 
dyes—benzol, toluol, phenol, napthaling, 20d anthra- 
cen. Benzol is the most important; if is 22 inflam- 
mable fluid, volatile, and smells of cozl-gas', and is 
largely used in dissolving india-rubber. Am.line is 
very sparingly found in coaltar, but benzol ma_¥ be 
readily converted into aniline. Hence its impo.'t- 
ance. A very hard-working and persistent chemis ! 
who wasstudying another process, discovered the ne 
culiar value of aniline by obtaining from it a pre 
cipitate of deep purplecolor. This wasin 1856. Bi 
cbromate of potash with aniline gives a deep purple, 
with a bronze-like lustre. It was soon found that 
the chemical process was that of oxidation, and that 
a number of other chemical re-agents will produce 
a like result when used with the aniline. But the 
commercial aniline must be used, as that which is 
chemically pure will not render any color. Tbis is 
found to be due to the presence in the comnrercial 
article of another substance called toluolidire, 
which bears the same relation to toluol that ani tine 
does to benzol. The color known a3 magenta is 
tained by using the least oxidizing agents. To pri? 
duce this, aniline is heated with a saturated solu-- 
tion of arsenic acid in a closed vessel provided with 
a stirrer. It is kept iv this condition for some hours, 
and the mass is examined from time to time, until 
the maximum of color is produced. Corrosive sub- 
limate is sometimes used in the place of the arsenic.. 
Magenta is now manufactured in enormous quan- 
tities, not only for its own dye, but as the raw 
material of other dyes. One factory in England 
produces twelve tons of aniline weekly for this 
purpose. 
DRINK. 

N warm weather, with our dry, or rather dry- 

ing climate, the demand for frequent drink 
becomes imperative. In the absence of supplies of 
good, cold water, as in most of our cities, the temp- 
tation to improper indulgences becomes great. 
Soda-water, what with metallic fountains improp- 
erly made, and syrups vilely concocted, is in many 
places positively poisonous, and in any case more 
calculated to increase than to quench thirst. Of 
strong liquors it is needless to speak. They are 
offered at every turn to tempt the thirsty man to 
his own mischief. And yet there is many a man 
who would be glad to get acup of cold water or a. 
glass of lemonade, nature’s natural and safe offer- 
ings, and thus healthily satisfied would let perni- 
cious things alone. It would be worthy of an en- 
lightened philanthropy to provide for the distribu- 
tion of ice-water, if not also lemonade, through the 
streets and public places at the cheapest rate. 
Temperance Societies, by organizing and putting 
into operation such a system, would doubtless do 
more toward accomplishing their grand object than 
by multitudes of tracts, lectures, and public meet- 
ings. It would be an assault which rum-selling 
would quickly feel, while the enterprise could 
hardly fail to pay its way. It is a dilemma that 
temperance people should no longer suffer to exist, 
that a man should be forbidden to take wine, ale, 
beer, or things stronger, and have at the same time 
no recourse to pure, cold water free from the smell 
or taint of whiskey. Let us have ice-water-boys as 
plenty as news-boys, for when a man is thirsty he 
must drink—something. 


—The jarrah tree of Australia furnishes a wood 
of compact grain which takes a fine polish. Its 
chief value is, however, in furnishing a timber 
which will resist the teredo and all other destruc- 
tive marine creatures. Some piles have recently 
been exhibited which were exposed to sea-water for 
thirty years. They show no sign of deterioration. 
A chemical examination of the wood shows the 
presence of a peculiar astringent acid, which is sup- 
posed to be the particular element that is distaste- 
ful or poisonous to animals. Whether the jarrah 
timber can be made generally available for sub- 
murine uses, or whether its protective acid can be 
extracted for application to other kinds of wood, 


8 | are questions yet to be solved. 


—Tea merchants usually have at hand in their 
stores convenient arrangements for making in- 
fusions of their various teas. A weighed quantity 
‘is placed in a cup and treated to boiling water, by 
which the strength and flavor are proved. In the 


67@%5 | course of a busy day a large quantity of strong tea 


is taken into the mouth, and though not generally 
swallowed, the habitual practice, kept up as a part 
of the daily business, is certainly a bad one, and 
likely to injure the constitution seriously. 


— According to the Massachusetts Fishery Re- 
port the pickerel is a fish pre-eminently voracious. 
Two young pickerel were watched by Dr. E. L. 
Sturtevant. They ate, between them, 410 minnows 
of about one inch in length, in three days. They 
were themselves five inchesin length to begin with, 
but increased one inch in length in forty-eight 
hours. 


—Infusorial silica is that which has been de- 
rived from the shells of certain microscopic animals. 
It is found in some localities in extensive deposits. 
This, mixed with lime in the proportion of six parts 
to one, makes a very hard cement or concrete. It 
makes also a fine cement with the chloride of mag- 
nesium, 

— The roving sands of the Desert have no re- 
spect for the most stupendous works of man, at 
least not in Egypt. The Suez Cana! is apparently 
about to yield as the sands fill ‘in faster than they 
can be excavated within reasonable cost. =? ~*—- 


| 
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Farm and Garden. 


DUTCH DAIRIES. 
N interesting and instructive series of letters 
on European Agriculture in the Cultivator 
and Country Gentleman, has reached the eleventh 


number, in which it treats of Dutch Dairies. Wel 


mutilate the letter most atrociously in the following 
extracts, but haye not room to quote in full :—The 
farm of Wonter Sluis consists of 207 1-2 acres, lying 
some twenty miles north of Amsterdam. The land 
is flatand well drained, although at the level of tide 
water. The stock consists of 46 head of cattle, of 
which 26 at the time ef the writer’s visit were milch 
cows. The farm is deveted to butter and cheese mak- 
ing. The daily average for each cow during 1870 
was 13.6 quarts. ‘‘No pedigree is kept in Holland; 
but Mr. Sluis judged of the qualities of his cows by 
the size of the milk-mirror, by the yellowness of the 
skin, the abundance of the scurf on it, and the clear 
definition of the black and white colors. They were 
all carefully blanketed when I was there, and were 
constantly in the pasture. The day was very rainy 
and cool, but no shed was provided for them; and I 
concluded they could get no shelter until the winter 
stables were made ready for them; and at that time 
the stables were partly in use for the cheese-room, 
and were altogether too neat and clean for the shel- 
ter of cows. He feeds the cows beets, linseed-meal 


and straw during the season they are notin pasture. | . 


The average size of his cows is a little greater than 
ours, but not much. The average yield of Dutch 
cows appears to be from 2,835 to 2,940 quarts, and of 
the best, 3,150 quarts, during the 300 days they are 
milked, but in the neighborhood of Harlem, a stable 
of 26 cows averaged 3,840 quarts each; in the Beem- 
ster, 3,780 quarts; in the vicinity of Voorst, near 
Tutphen, 3,717 quarts. Another stable near Harlem, 
of 30 cows, 3,433 quarts, and in one near Lochem, in 
Gelderland, 16 cows, averaged 3,323 quarts each. It 
is well-known that some Dutch cows, immediately 
after calving, sometimes give as much as 25and even 
32 quarts per day, which makes the amount for the 
year from 4,725 to 5,145 quarts. There were in 1864, 
1,333,887 cattle in Holland, of which 943,214 were 
cows, and these numbers are not so large as they 
have been in some other years—32,000,000 pounds of 
butter and 61,000,000 pounds of cheese, were export- 
ed from the country in 1864.” 

The above statements may well make some of the 
American butter-factors wish that they could ‘1o- 
cate” in Holland. 


OBSTINATE HORSES. 


HORSE “ balks” far oftener from some, to 
him, good and sufficient reason than because 
he is obstinate, but occasionally a horse will make 
up his mind not to go past a certain place, and‘it is 
very likely that no amount of whipping will force 
him to go. The first thing which should be done is 
to ascertain if the load is too heavy, if the harness is 
easy, if there are stones in the hoofs, or if anything 
frightened the animal, sometimes a little patienca 
and patting will be sufficient, and at any rate will 
be better than any amount of flagellation. There 
are also some simple devices which are sometimes 
effective. The writer hereof has seen a horse in- 
duced to move on, and that, too, after he had been 
severely beaten, by covering his eyes and breathing 
into his nostrils. In this instance the operator sim- 
ply placed his hands as closely as possible over the 
animal’s eyes, and breathed two or three times into 
one of the nostrils. Another method which we can- 
not vouch for personally is told in a narrative form, 
concerning a horse, ridden by a groom, which refus- 
ed to pass a certain place, rearing and plunging in 
such a way as to endanger the lives of both horse and 
rider. Presently a spectator of the scene walked up 
to the groom and said: “I think, my man, you are 
not taking the proper method to make the horse go; 
allow me, if you please, to show you a trick worth 
knowing.” ‘‘ Well,”’ said the groom, “if you can 
make him go, it’s morethanI can.” The first speak- 
er then took a piece of whip-cord, and tied it witha 
firm knot to the end of the animal’s ear. which he 
bent gently down, fastening the end of the string to 
the check-buckle of the bridle; this done, he patted 
the horse’s neck once or twice, and said: ‘‘ Now let 
me see you go quietly home, likea good horse.’”’ The 
horse moved off as gently as if nothing had hap- 
pened. 

Probably neither of these devices has any especial 
virtue in itself, but each of them involves a certain 
amount of gentle treatment, and certain manipula- 
tions to which the horse is unaccustomed. If either 
plan should be resorted to in a violent manner, and 
asif the covering of the eyes, or the tying of the 
cord were intended as a coercive measure, very like- 
ly the horse would remain obstinate and savage. If 
properly and kindly executed some such plan as 
those we have mentioned will divert the horse’s at- 
tention, arouse his curiosity, and itis very likely that 
he will move on as if nothing had happened. 


Pecans.—An attempt is making to grow pecan- 
trees at Washington, D.C. The nuts were planted 
last Autumn, and have survived the wintei without 
apparent injury. The person who is trying the ex- 
periment says that he knows ofa pecan-tree growing 
north of Philadelphia which is forty years old, and 
bids fair to live a century longer. If these valuable 
trees can be made to grow so far north as Pennsyl- 
vania they will make a notable addition to our 
available list. 


MILKING-STOOLS.—A western milker writes toa 
New York paper as follows: “I make my milking- 
stool of a board or plank two and a half feet long 
and eight inches wide, with two legs in one end and 
one in the other. The end with one leg is put under 
the cow, to set the pail upon to keep it out of the 
mud or dung, and bring it nearer the cow's bag, 
while you sit upon the otherend. This is a great 
improvement upon the common short stools, and 
though a small matter, is of considerable importance 
in a dairy country like New York, Try it, and you 


will never use any other,” 


SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


O Die 1s GarIn.”—It is a universal state- 
ment universally disbelieved. I have search- 
ed the graves of twenty graveyards, and not a 
marble slab or shaft, plainly wrought, or chiseled 
in costly design, bore this immortal assertion. I 
have prayed above a hundred coffins, and watched 
ne faces of the mourners anxiously; not one be- 
of this sentence. I have car- 
yee to the funeral chamber, and 
st cheerful faith; and men have 
ling their skepticism by their sur- 
prise. I have found it hard to persuade men that 
death is sunrise; but When I compare the conditions 
of this life with those of the next; when I set the 
body sensual over against the body spiritual, the 
mind in bondage over against the mind emanci- 
pated; when I have bowed myself over the white 
face, beautiful as it lay in deep, unruffied peace, and 
remembered how passionate and painful was the 
life; when I have stood beside the dying, heard 
their murmured words of wonder, their exclama- 
tions of rapture, and seen a light, not of this world, 
fall upon their faces as they touched the margin of 
the great change,—I have said, ‘‘ Death, thou art a 
gain.’’—Rev. W. W. Murray. 


BARONEsS TAUTPH@Us.—Although the wife of 
a German Baron, she is an Englishwoman by birth, 
one of the Edgeworth family, Maria Edgeworth 
being her cousin, and one of her warmest friends. 
. The Baroness is no longer young; her health 
is also feeble, which makes her seem even older 
than she is—somewhere in her fifties. Her figure is 
slight, her complexion colorless, her forehead broad 
and high ; her features are regular, her eyes clear 
and bright, and her whole face full of expression. 
Her dress was simple, of some black fabric, and she 
wore a cap, although her own dark hair is still 
abundant and scarcely streaked with gray. She is 
the author of the Initials, that masterly novel, 
which is all the more astonishing as it was her first 
essay in literature. Its success, and that of her sub- 
sequent novels, Cyrilla, At Odds, and Quits, quite 
astonished their author. But the Baroness does not 
intend to write any more novels. Her heaJth is 
poor, and she is unequal to the exertion of literary 
labor. It is nearly twenty years since she first 
published the Initials, and she says she is now limit- 
ing her endeavors to the way of erowing old grace- 
fully.—Corr. Revolution. 


THE REVIVAL OF ANCIENT Fmn-Anms.—The 
Cuban rebels are said to have resorted to the use of 
leather guns, a species of artillery used by Gustavus 
Adolphus and other European commanders in for- 
mer times. The leather while wet is tightly stitched 
round a wooden core or mold, in successive jackets, 
the under one being allowed to dry before the next 
is put on. A close and tight coil of good rope or 
cord completes the tube, the breech being made of 
hard wood, Jined with tin. Such guns will fire some 
twenty rounds before giving way. We should, 
however, like to know what chance have the artil- 
lery men on the twentieth round? The advantages 
they present are cheapness and easiness of construc- 
tion, and portability, as a couple of them, witha 
four-inch bore, can be carried by one man.—Me- 
chanics’ Magazine. 


—It is revived of Vallandigham that after the 
arrest of John Brown he posted straightway to 
Harper’s Ferry, to gain from him a statement that 
would serve to fasten his attempt on a large party. 
It was to him that Brown said, ‘‘ No man sent me 
here; it was my own prompting and that of my 
Maker. I acknowledge no master in human form. 
I want you to understand, gentlemen, that I 
respect the rights of the poorest and weakest of the 
colored people, oppressed by the slave system, just 
as much as I do those of the wealthy and powerful. 
That is the idea that has moved me, and that alone.”’ 


re 


‘Vallandigham went home, and bore this testimony 


of Brown, while the world railed at him: ‘‘ He is the 
farthest removed from the ordinary ruffian, fanatic, 
or madman; he has coolness, daring, persistency, 
the stoic faith and patience, and a firmness of will 
and purpose unconquerable.”’ 


—Recent reports from Switzerland seem to in- 
dicate that such steep grades as that on the Mount 
Rigi Railroad, even with the exercise of the greatest 
precautions, are not entirely safe. An ascending 
passenger train was recently stopped by the inability 
of the locomotive to carry it any further. All the 
brakes were applied as tightly as possible, but the 
train began to slip down gradually, and was beyond 
the control of the engineer and brakesmen, when 
the timely arrival of a second train with a fresh en- 
gine fortunately averted a shocking accident. The 
slipping train had acquired but little velocity; 
otherwise, it would have been impossible to hold 
it, even by means of the other locomotive.—En- 
gineering and Mining Journal. 


— In a recent lecture Mr. Thomas Hughes gave 
an account of some of his American experiences, of 
which we find some notice in the Tribune. Among 
other things he was enabled to compare a bridge 
across the Mississippi with the one built by Steven- 
son across the St. Lawrence. ‘“ Lucky for you that 
you have little snow in this part of the country,”’ 
said Mr. Hughes to the engineer. ‘‘ Stephenson was 
obliged to roof in his bridge.’”’ ‘“‘ We have just as 
much snow here,’ replied the engineer, ‘‘ but we 
let our snow fall through the bridge, and require no 
roofing—at which practical wisdom Mr. Hughes felt 
abas hed for himself and the great Stephenson. 


—When the Vatican Synod was about to mect, 
Archbishop Darboy was the one most feared of all 
the Bishops expected to attend it, and therefore 
most requiring to be conciliated. Dr. Manning | x 
visited Paris on his way to Rome, and dangled be- 
fore the Archbishop the offer of a red‘ hat, but Dar- 
boy replied in the spirit if not the very words, used 
by, him afterward at Rome—‘Je n’ai point de 
rhume de cerveau, je n’ai pas besoin de chapeau.”’ 
{I have no cold in my head; I have no need of a hat.) 


—Women are going into the harvest fields in 


some parte of this State. The Rondout Freeman 


says that the farmers are drawing largely on the 
village for haxvest hands. They find the larger 
part of their help among the German women, a few 
Irish women also going into the field. Many of the 
farmers send their wagons in for them in the early 
morning, but many of them march out to the near- 
by fields, returning in the evening. 


—A good deacon once said to the wife of a 
clergyman, whose salary was small, that it wasa 
good thing for ministers to have limited means. It 
tended to increase their faith, and to make them 
more spiritual. To which it was replied that if it 
was a good thing for ministers, why not also for the 
deacons, and for the other members of the church ? 


—A Western woman who tried to procure a di- 
vorce on the ground that her husband was “ a con- 
founded fool,’ failed of her object, as the court 
thought that the precedent would be a dangerous 
one.— Mail. 


—That we may not complain of the present, let 
us view God’s hand in all events, and that we may 
not be afraid of the future, let us view all events in 
God’s hand.—Old Divine. 


—Eve had some advantages that no other mar- 
ried woman ever enjoyed, chief among which was 
that her husband could never lacerate her beart by 
telling ‘‘ how his mother used to cook.”’ 


— The Wesleyan Methodists of England have 
dedicated a chapel in Rome, standing within a few 
rods of the Pantheon. 


—A foreign gentleman declares that he can tell 
Whenever he crosses the border of Massachusetts, 
because all the women begin to have *‘ views.”’ 


—A hat and robe dealer of Detroit advertises 
some handsome buggy lap-dusters for sale; but 
whether he sells them any cheaper for being buggy 
is not set forth in the advertisement. 


—Baron Meyer Rothschild, whose horses won 
the Derby and the Oaks races, is said to be the 
pauper member of the family, his income being 
only about $2,000,000 a year. 


—When is a soldier not half a soldier? When 
he is in quarters. 


—Solidified lager is the last thing. You carry it 
in your pocket, and eat it like candy. 


—Richmond boasts of a hog thief with seven- 
teen aliases. And yet she is not happy !—Globe. 


—The way to command respect and plenty of 
room in a crowd—Carry a pot “ paint in each 
hand. 


—Itis said that when the soldiers of the King 
of Italy took the oath of allegiance they no longer 
did so on the crucifix, but on the Scriptures. 


Publishers’ Department. 


July Dividends. 


Our financial reports show that for the foreign market, 
investments in Southern State bonds and railway mort- 
gages are brisker than for our own market. This should 
not be. If the bonds are worth buying, the foreigners 
generally find it out: but our own people ought to be buy- 
ers of them in that case, both for the good investment and 
for the sake of helping on our own country folk in their 
internal improvements. The banker, W. B. Shattuck, 23 
Nassau Street, offers 8 per cent. First Mortgage Bonds on 
the **New Orleans, Mobile and Texas R. R.,’’ the adver- 
tisement of which we commend to careful reading. It is 
on our outside page. 


Fisk and Hatch. 


The name of this firm generally *“*‘ means sas and 
people who see it week after week in the first column of our 
last page know that the securities offered by the house have 
always reasonable and common-sense arguments advanced 
to sustain them in the favor of money-investors among the 
people. The First Mortgage Gold Bonds of the old and 
successful *‘ Chesapeake and Ohio R.R.”’ are what they 
offer just now. See what they have to say about it. 

Time! 

Subscribers who do not receive their papers regularly, 
or in proper time, will please inform the Publishers, that 
all irregularities may be corrected. 


— 


Plymouth Pulpit. 

Is a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 pages, contain 
ing in clear type, on fine paper, Mr. T. J. ELLINWOOD’Ss 
verbatim phonographic reports of the Rev. HENRY WARD 
BEECHER’S Sermons. Each pamphlet contains one sermon 
of the week previous, together with the Prayers before and 
after the sermon (which were added at the earnest request 
of many), and indication of the Scriptural Lesson read, and 
the hymns sung (““Plymouth Collection’), 

The CHRISTIAN UNION, with MARSHALL’s ““Washington”’ 
($3.00), and Plymouth Pulpit ($3.00) for one year for Five 
Dollars; or Plymouth Pulpit for one year Free to any one 
who will send us two new subscriptions with $6.00 for the 
CHRISTIAN UNION (with MARSHALL’s “Washington’”’). The 
last offer being to those not now subscribers to Plymouth 
Pulpit. 


The American Woman’s Nome 
Is a book of which the publishers have sold scores of thow- 
sands of copies. Itis one of the most popular home booke 
ever written; a book of 500 pages, embellished profusely 
with pictures of Model Homes, Working Plans for building ; 
cuts of innumerable practical Domestic Conveniences and 
Interior Decorations; Scientific Dlustrations of the Princi- 
ples of Physiology, Ventilation, Heating, &c., &c., besides 


two beautiful full-page plates and an exquisite engraved 


Title-Page. The whole brilliantly printed on excellent pa- 
per, and bound in elegant, substantial and attractive style. 
The authors are CATHARINE E. BEECHER and HARRIET 
BEECHER Stown. The Independent says: 


d less pretension than. 

we have seen along time. Its describes it as‘ a 

de te to the *Tormation and maintenance of economical, health- 

ful, beautiful, and Christian homes ;’ and its contents amply vin- 
dicate its right to claim this character.” 


And the N. Y. Tribune says: 


* Al Hi d lexity finds its h d 
must prove invaluabk.”’ 

We will mail, free of postage, a copy of this admirable 
book (price $2.50) to any one who will send us two new sub- 


scriptions, with $6, for the CHRISTIAN UNION (with MAR- 


SHALL’S ASHINGTON”), 


5,000 of the Best Sewing Machines 
TO BE 


CIVEN AWAY! 

One of the very best Sewing-Machines in every 
particular. 

The Grover & BAKER embodies all the essentials 
of a good sewing-machine in an eminent degree, 
which can be said of a very few others, inciuding 
extreme simplicity, usefulness, and great durability. 
The Grover & Baker also makes the most useful and 
only reliable stitch for family use, and for all manu- 
facturing purposes—a stitch which neither breaks 
or draws in thin material. like the lock-stitch, nor 
rips on all kinds of material like the single-thread 
stitch. 

A GROVER & BAKER SEWING-MACHINE, 
with Hemmer and Tucker all complete, price $55.00, 
is GIVEN for 
Only 20 Yearly Subscribers to the Christian Union, 
At the regular price of $3 each, which. making $60, 
is only $5 more than the price of the Machine. 

This will give to all the opportunity to get a good, 
reliable Sewing-Machine fur themselves or to secure 
it for some one who may be in need of it. We have 
sent away a large number of these machines, in some 
instances for presentation to ministers’ wives, and 
in other cases to be given to poor and worthy 
women, who esteem it a God-send. 

These machines will be boxed and delivered to any 
Express Office in the city free of charge. 

To every NEW Subscriber to the CHRISTIAN 
UNION, obtained by canvassers working for this 
Premium, will be presented a copy of MARSHALL’S 
“ HOUSEHOLD ENGRAVING OF WASHING- 
TON,” a work of world-wide fame, universally ac- 
knowledged to be the most magnificent engraving 
ever executed in America. A Supplement con- 
taining the back issues of Mrs. Stowe’s story will also 
be given FREE. 


When does your Subscription Expire ? 


Hereafter the Publishers will always stop the CHRISTIAN ~ 
UNION at the expiration of the time for which it is paid, so 
that if you wish to continue it, it would be well to renew 
your subscription at least one week before the time ex- 
pires. 


Therefore, LOOK AT THE FIGURES on the little printed 
label of the wrapper, bearing your address. The date there 
shows the expiration of your subscription. If you want the 
papers to come right along, send your renewal, with $3.00. 
During the coming Fall, the paper will be improved in vari- 
ous ways, and a valuable premium will be given to every 
subscriber, old and new. : 

The Youth’s Companion 

Is an eight-page weekly paper for young people and the 

family, handsomely illustrated, carefully edited, bright and | 
attractivein its matter, which is furnished by writers known 

throughout the whole country, and embracing topics of real 

interest to the mature as well as to the youthful mind: An 

admirable publication, probably the most popular and in- 

teresting weekly journal, for the young folks, issued in this 

country. 

The CHRISTIAN UNION with MARSHALL’s “ Washington” 
($3.00), and the Youth’s Companion ($1.50) for one year (to- 
gether $4.50) for Three Dollars and Sixty Cents; or, the 
Youth’s Companion, free for one year, to any one who wiil 
send us a new subscr ‘ption, not his own, (with $3.00) to the 
CHRISTIAN UNION and MARSHALL'S ** Washington.” Both 
offers to those not now subscribers to the Youth’s Com- 
panion, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
TERMS FOR i871. 


Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $16, which is $2.50 
a copy; eight copies, $20. The party who sends us $20 for a club 
of eight copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to a copy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubs, in their re- 
spective towns, can afterwards add single copies at $2.50. Canada 
subscribers must send twenty cents in addition, to pay the 
American postage. When a draft or money-order can con- 
veniently be sent, it will be preferred, as it will prevent the 
possibility of the loss of money by mail. The postage on the 
CHRISTIAN UNION to all parts of the country is only twenty 
cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable at the office where 
the paper is delivered. 

We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom wé are 
willing to paya Uberal compensation. Send to the publishers for 
TERMS, &c 


ment, and is to mak with ad 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


Pyle’s O. K. Soap, 
Saleratus, and Cream Tartar, are first-class household arti- 
cles, and will so prove themselves on trial. Sold by all first- 
class grocers. Manufactured by JAMES PYLE, 350 Washing- 
ton 8t., N. Y. 


Do not endanger your lives and property, by burning un- 
safe oil, when Pratt’s Astral Oil may be had at a moderate 
price, and is entirely free from any dangerous qualities. 


ACENTS WANTED. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S 
“LIFE OF 


JESUS, THE CHRIST,” 


upon which the author has been actively engaged for some 

years past, will be ready very shortly. Meantime the pub- 
lishers offer another good book, authenticated by another great 
name, a book which has been and is now selling with great rapid- 
ity wherever it is offered. Al successful Canvassers for this book 
wit have prelerence of territory for the “ Beecher Book.” The book 
combines 


‘**500 Volumes in One,’’ 


with a brilliant Introduction, 


By WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


under whose critical supervision it was compiled. 

Over 800 pages, beautifully printed, choicely illustrated, 
handsomely bound. A Library of 506 volumes in one book, whose 
eontents will never grow old or stale. It wili be read and re-read 
with pleasure by young and old, as pi as its leaves hold together. 


‘No similar collection in ‘the lish language, in copiousness 
selection and arrangement can compare with it.” 


Liberal Terms. Sel very rapid : the troub] been 
et this book made 


each ers, Clergymen. active 
en, intelligent Women can have good p work b 
ency. Eaclusive territory given. Bend or circular, 
term 


J. B. FORD & Co. 
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Financial. 


Gold was stronger and advanced after our last 
quotations, but has fallen back to about its former 
rates. 

Government Bonds were meady throughout 
the week, the closing quotations at London being 
18(2s at 92%; old 1865s,~92%; 1867s, 91%; and ten 
forties, 

Meney continues easy at 2 
gold. 

The General Markets are about as follows: 
Cotton dull, breadstuffs generally lower, provis- 
ions irregular, coffee easier, sugars firmer, petro- 
leum steady, spirits turpentine higher, and 
freights fairly active at a partial advance in 
rates. There is a great speculation in tobacco. 

The New York Custem-House bas made its 
report for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1871. The 
comparative value of foreign goods entered at the 
port of New York. and of foreign goods actually 
marketed here in the twelve months of the fiscal 
vears 1871 and 1870, were as follows: 


to 3 per cent. on 


1870-71. 1964-70. 
Fiscal Year. Fiscal Year. 
Total entries........ 95 $200,628,717 717 
Total merketed..... 681 #25040 460, 775 
Customs thereon.... -. 421 292 29,184,120 120 
Average tariff...........- 42.60% cent. 46 % a cent. 


Ot the “ total marketed” the free goods amoupt- 
ed in 1871 to $23,097,561, and in 1870 to $13,358,520, 

The amount of foreign specie not included in 
the above, entered during the fiscal year, is $9,443,- 
737 as against $12.940,161 for the previous fiscal 
year. 

The following table shows the highest quotations 
at the Stock Kxchange since our last: 


American Gold * | 112: 2 
U. Ss. | rez eee % LL ] 
U. 8. 5-20’s. reg. M. and N....... 13% .114,113 % 
U. 8. 5-20’s, "62, Cou. M. and N.. 114%114% 
U. 5. 5-20) 4, Cou. M and N... eee. 13%, 114.) 14.1) 
U.S. 5-20’. "65. Cou. and N..... 114, 
U. 8. 5-20's. Reg.. J.and J............ 112%. 13 113.1% 
U. 8. 5-20’s, "67, Cou. J.and J .... 1184¢.112 ALi 
U. 8. 5-20’s. Cou. J. and J.... 113 “11336 
U. 8. 10-40 .112 113% 112% 
N.Y. Cent- and Hudson con. 1596 
Lake Shore. se eee 10856 10836 20816. 107 
108 3g ,107 34. 107 4% 
545¢ 5044.58 
Mil. & St. Paul. 
New Jersey Centra!.. 105%, 106,106 
rlem eeeeeeee eer eeeee 12856129, 127 


7-30 COLD LOAN 


Northern Pacific Railroad. 


Rapid Progress of the Work. 


The building of the Northern Pacific Railroad, 
(begun July last), is being pushea forward with 
great energy from both extremities of the line. 
Several thousand men are employed in Minnesota 
and on the Pacific coast. The grade is nearly com- 

leted 266 miles westward from Lake Su 

rains are running Ov 130 miles of 
road, and tiack-layin "ie g to- 
ward the Eastern border of ey its 
purchase of the St. Paul & Pacific Road, the North- 
ern Pacific Company now has 413 miles of com- 
leted road, and by September next this will be 


560. 
Jay Cooke & Co. 


nereased to at least ¢ 

AG VESTMENT. 
recommend, as 
nvestment the 


tgage Gold Bonds of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Sonee ny. They have 

years to run, bear Seven and Three-Tenths per 
cent. gold interest es than 8 per cent. currency) 
and “re secured by first and only mo e on the 
ENTIRE ROAD AND ITS E ora also, «8 


fast as we Road is com He 
0 ACRES LAND of 


fore They 


d, $100 to 10,000. 
1m 1.000 istered, to 
4 FO BONDS, Northern Pacific 
all times receivable at TEN CENT. 
ABOVE PAR, in exchange for the Company’ nds, 
at their lowest cash price. This ren ore them 
practically INTEREST BEARING LAND WARRANTS. 
SINK F D. The prosvese of all sales 
of Lands are required to be devoted to the re-pur- 
chase and cancellation of the First ae 
Bonds of the Company. The Land Grant o 
Road exceeds Fifty Million Acres. This,immense 
Sinking Fund will cancel the principal 
of the Company’s bonded debt before it falls due. 
With their ample security and high rate of inter- 


First Mor Lana 


est, there isno investment, accessible to the peo- 
ple, which is MORE PROFITABLE OR ° 
EXC U. VE-TWENTIES. 


The success of the New Government 5 per cent. 
— will compel the early surrender of United 

tates 6 per cents. Many holders of Five-Twenties 
are now excha —~4 them for Northern Pacific 
Seven-Thir realizing a peers profit, 


ties 

and inckeasin their inco 

OTHE SE ing thelr 
Steck Bonde be — at their highest 
current price in exchange for on acific 
Seven-Thirties. EXPRESS CHARGES on Money or 
Bonds received, and on Seven-Thirties sent in re- 
turn, will tbe paid by the Financial Agents. Full 
information, maps, pamphlets, etc., can be obtained 
on application at any agency, or from the under- 


“rok JAY COOKE & 


PHILADELPHIA, NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, 
Financial Agents Northern Pacific RailroadCo, 
By BANKS and BANKERS generally throughout 

the country. 


NATIONAL TRUST COMPANY 


OF THE CITY UF NEW YORK. 
261 xnd 263 Broadway, cor, Warren St, 


Capital, $ 1,000,000 


Pays’ Four per Cent. per Annum on 
Deposit, subject to check at sight. — 

Pays] Five per Cent. Interest per Annum on 
Special Deposits remaining six months or longer. 

Empowered to act as Financial Agent for 
States, Corporations, and Individuals. 

To act as Agents of Corporations in issuing, 
Registering, or Countersigning Certificates. 

To act as Trustees of Mortgages of Railroads 
aid other Corporations. 

To act as Trustees for Married Women, and 
may take charge of and Manage their separate 
Property. 

The Company is a Legal Degositary for Moncys 
paid into Court. 


R. D. MANCAM, President. 
JAMES MERKRELL, Secretary. 


National Savings Bank. 


The Freedman’s Savings and Trust Company. 
Chartered by the Government of the United States. 
ISS Bleecker St., New York. 
Interest from date of deposit. Send for Circular. 
All deposits payable ON DEMAND, with interest due. 

JOHN J. ZULLLE, Cashier. 


DISTRICT BONDS.—tThe surest 
and most renumerative of bond 
Also other safe and desirable eenetes, paying 10 
and 12 per cent interest. For sale by 


FITCH & ELLIS, Bankers, ll Pine St, 


THE NEW YORK 
(VIADUCT) 


RAILWAY COMPANY. 


DIRECTORS: 
ALEXANDER T. STEWART, A. OAKEY HALL, 
WILLIAM M. TWEED, JOHN JACOB ASTOR, 
AUGUSTUS BELMONT, PETER B. SWEENY, 
CHARLES A. LAMONT, LEVI P. MORTON, 
JAMES F. D. LANNIER, HUGH SMITH, 
FRANKLIN Oscoop, WILLIAM T.BLODGETT. 
WILLIAM BUTLER DUNCAN, RICHARD O’GORMAN, 
JOHN J. BRADLEY, Jose F. NAVARRO, 
CHARLES L. TIFFANY, HENRY SMITH, 
WILLIAM R. TRAVERS, EDWARD B. WESLEY, 
JOSEPH SELIGMAN, MANTON MARBLE, 


RICHARD B. CONNOLLY, JOHN TAYLOR JOHN- 
STON, 


HENRY HILTON. 


HENRY HILTON, 
President, 


HUCH SMITH, 
Vice-President. 


W. BUTLER DUNCAN, 
Freasurer, 
EDWARD P. BARKER, 


Secretary. 


By authority of the Board of Directors of THE 
NEW YORK RAILWAY COMPANY, and ia con- 
formity with the terms of the Act of Incorporation 
in that respect, the undersigned Commissioners on 
Stock Subscriptions give public notice for and on 
behalf of the Directors, and of such Company, 
that Books of Subscription for the Capital Stock 
thereof will be opened on WEDNESDAY, the 
TWENTY-EIGHTH DAY OF JUNE instant, at 
the following places in this City. viz.: 

At the Banking House of 


DUNCAN, SHERMAN & C@., 
No, 11 Nassau street. 


At the Banking House of the 
BANK OF THE METROPOLIS, 
No, 31 Union square, 


The Company is authorized to eonstruct two Via- 
duct Railways or branches through the City of 
New York. on the east and west sides thereof, from 
a common starting point at or near Chambers 8t., 
between Broadway and Chatham S8t.; also across 
the Harlem River and through Westchester Coun- 
ty; with power to build additional tines of railway 
or branches, from time to time, in any part of the 
City or Westchester County. The property acquirea 
by the Company is exempted from taxes and assess- 
ments during the period allowed for the fmal comple- 
tion of the railway im the city. The Mayor, Alder- 
men, and Commonalty of New York are authorized 
and directed, with the approval of the Commis- 
sioners of the Sinking Fund, to subscribe for Five 
Millions of Dollars of the stock of the Compa- 
ny, whenever one million dollars thereof has been 
subscribed for by private parties. This conditional 
anount of stock has been wholly subscrebed for and 
taken by the Directors of the Company. On the com- 
pletioa of either of the lines of railway to the line 
of Westchester County, the Supervisors of that 
County are authorized to issre the bonds of the 
County to such amount as the Supervisors shall 


deem expedient, to aid in the con ction and ex- 
tension of the railway in and through that County. | 
For the proper equalization of the in f 


shareholders who may subscribe and pay in moneys 
at different times, the Directors are authorized to 
issue scrip for interest on such payments, payable 
out of the earnings. 

THE TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION will be as 
follows: 

TEN P#R CENT. of the amount of Stock sub- 
scribed for, to be paid in cash at the time of sub- 
scription. The residue to be paid as callea for by 
the Board of Directors on a notice of thirty days, 
but no call at any ene time to exceed ten per cent. 

Scrip for interest at the rate of seven per cent. 
per annum will be issued by the Company payable 
out of the first earnings of the Railway an all in- 
stallments paid on Stock subscribed for within 
thirty days after the Subscription Books shall be 
opened. 

The Company reserves the right to close the 
Subspription Books at any time after the twenty- 
ninth day of July, 1871. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 


Alexander T. Stewart, ) Commissioners 
John Jacob Astor, on behalf of 
Levi P. Morton, the Company. 


New York, June 16, 1871. 
Rail 
Road 
Bonds. 


OR 


Queenstown), 
THE U.8. MAILS.: 


THE LIVERPOOL AND GREAT WESTERN 
STEAM COMPANY 


will dispatch one of ‘their a, full power, 
iron screw steamships 


FROM PIER NO. 46. NORTH RIVER, 
AYSB. 
July 26, 12M. 


Whether you wish to Buy or Bell, 
write to 


GOHARLES W. HASSLER, 
No. 7 WALL 
NEW YORK. 


IDAHO, Capt. PRI 


COLORADO apt. FREEMAN... Aug. 2, at 3 P.M. 
ISCONSIN Capt. WILLIAMS..... -A M. 
NEVADA Aug. 16 3 A.M, 


w MING. Capt. WHINERAY. “Aug. 23, at 11 A.M. 
MINNESOTA, Capt. T. W. FREEMAN, 
Aug. 30, at 3 P.M. 


Cabin passage, #80, gold. 
Steerage passage, (Office No. 29 Broadway), $30 
curren¢y. 
For freight or cabin passage, apply to 
WLLLIAMS & GUION, No. 68 Wall St. 


DEVLIN & CO., 
THE GREAT CLOTHIERS 


Broadway and Grand S&t., 
Broadway and Warren St., 


NEW YORK. 


FIRST MORTGAGE 
COLD BONDS 


TWO RAILROAD COMPANIES 


HAVING A PAID UP CAPITAL OF 


EIGHT MILLIONS, 


With 250 Miles of Road in Operation, 
CONNECTING 


New York City with the Great Lakes 


BY THE 


Most Direct Route Possible. 


The Bonds Secured by a First Mortgage 
on the first forty miles west from 
New York city, at the rate 
of $30,000 per mile. 


$30,000 per mile already expended on 
that portion of the read. 


MAP AND CIRCULAR RELATING TO THE 
BONDS OF THE 


Montclair 


NEW JERSEY, 
indorsed by the N. Y. & Midland Co., 
MAY BE HAD BY APPLICATION TO - 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 
No. 10 WALL ST., 
AND 
THE MONTOLAIR RAILWAY 00,, 


No. 25 NASSAU 8ST. 


“4 Book for all. Christians.” 


OuR SEVEN CHURCHES. 
Hight Lectures, by 
THOMAS K. BEECHER. 
16me. Price, paper, 50 cts., extra cloth, gilt, $1.25. 

This is a book to make men think. It 
has been reviewed from absolutely op- 
posite sides by so many newspapers and 
critics that the circle must be about 
complete, and the book stands firmly 
at the centre, on the true Christian 
ground of Love to God and to man. It 
tells of the good to be found in the seven 
great divisions of the Church of Christ, 
and has attained, in the form of separate 
lectures, an extraordinary circulation 
both in America and Europe. It.is a 
live book. 


“ These are the sermons on the different denom- 
inations that have excited so much attention. It is 
juite worth while to mike conspicuous the excel- 


es as well as the deficiencies o les oO 
Cisietians to which we do not bel There is 
much to commend in this volume.”’— (Pres- 
byterian). 

cannot be 


parties fla (hey tradict r, bo nno 
right ; and that it is the folly Koy ineineerity which 
y real “se aa w ores such contra- 
diction. Congr nes 
“In this spir:t of noble charity Mr. ocmver has 


aimed to bring out the poin amo 


“We must commend his kindliness and ais dis- 
position to s well of his neighbors re- 
gard his ecl thing but desirable. But 
we say that h , that his rhetoric is pure 
and graceful, and his attempt is certainly well 
meant.’’—Churchman (Episcopalian). 

“ The spirit which has suggested these discourses 
is excellent, but they seem to us more calculated to 
do hurt than good.—Standard (Baptist). 

“The author, with rare ability, shows the best 
side of om. and puts in a convinci 

or 


erel 
alt. e have spent pleasant and 
over this excellent volume, and 
to procure it.”—Methodist Home J 

The secular press, almost withott exception, hav- 
ing no sectarian religious bias, find the book ad- 
mirable. The following two excerpts are given as 
a fair specimen: 

? Ria, we do not belong to the class of indiscrimin- 

pse dixit admirers ~ = sale 

of we are all the 

he spirit, the tdea of this ‘Tittle 
tittle: but its thought is large.” —Toledo (O.) Commer: 


rofitable hours 
vise everybody 
ournal. 


Points which challenge the a woe of < 
minded men set forth bythe 
ngenes of e on, and wi of 
eel His tle book pre no innova 
in eet substance of d e, ns that 
vor tion of elements a en 
hostile 60 one aan er.”—N. Tribune. 


“We can highly commend the spirit and the oe, 
of Few of us hrough con 
other churches t own. ro 
troversial books written against t rough cons 


ge. 
2 The above book for sale by all Booksellers, or sent 
free by mail on receipt of price. 
te Any person sending ONE new subscription for 
the CHRISTIAN UNION in addition to his own, will 
receive a copy of this book, post-paid, by mail. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
27 Park Place, New York, 


The Famous Home Circle Series. 


Nearly a Thousand Pages of Music! 
More than Five Hundred Pieces! 
Would cost separately, at least One 
Hundred Dollars! Together, may be 
bought for Ten Dollars !! 


HOME CIRCLE. Vol. |. 
CEMS., 


The Marches, 
zurkas, Schottisc 
and Pieces, 


which comprise this ent ‘collection, were caseful- 
ly selected from an immense stock, each one being 
known to be popular and very salable. 

Price of each book, in 8, $2.50: in cloth, $3: 
and full Gilt, $4. Sent, postpaid, on receipt of re- 
tail price. 


Mysterious Pictures SENT FREE, on = 


FIVE 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. | 
C, H. DITSON & CO., New York. 


MUSIC. 


PIANOS, ORGANS, &c. 


AHEAD OF ALL OTHERS 
THE PEARL, 


FOR 
SABBATH SCHOOLS, 


By J. M. KIEFFER. 


The best and most popular collection of Sunday- 
School music published this seaon. Everything 


NEW, BRIGHT, and BEKAUTIFUL. 
Don’t select a new book until you have examined 


THE PEARL. 


A single copy mailed on receipt of 25 cents. 
Price: Bound in Boards, 35c.; $3.60 per dozen; 
$30 per hundred. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
S. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, 
Cleveland, O, 


FULL OF LIFE. 
Good Poetry. 
GOOD MUSIC. 
DEVOTIONAL. 
EASY. 
POPULAR. 


Sparkling. 
NEW AND OLD. 


“Songs of Salvation,” by T. E. Per- 
kins and Rev. Alfred Taylor. The best 
book out. Only $30ahundred. Send 25 
cents for a copy, to try it. ‘ 


T. E. PERKINS, Publisher, 
143 Eighth St... New York. 


PURE COLD’”’ the Best 


Singing Book for Sunday-Schools?” 
This inquiry is answered by the = 
that 


SONGS 


161,000 Copies 


mot yet three months old! Send 25 
cents for “ copy, in paper cover. 

“ BRIGHT JEWELS,” * FRESH LAURELS,” “GOLD- 
EN CENSER,” “GOLDEN SHOWER,” “GOLDEN 
CHAIN,’’ are ali popular, and any Sunday-Scnool 
may confidently order either, as these Publicauons 
outrank all others. 


Stcres, 
BICLOW & MAIN, 


425 Broome Street, New York, | 
Successors to WM. B. BRADBURY. 


For Sale at most Book and Music 


Will be Iteady September Ist, 
Baumbach’s New Collection 


OF 


SACRED MUSIC. 


es, suitable for 
table of contents 


work is equally well 
adapted fer use in all Protestant denominations, 
Mr. Baumbach has devoted to the preparation of 
this work the best years of his life. He intends it 
~~ ee his last work of this c , and, therefore, has 
spared no pains to make it worthy of a permanent 
wy in = first-class choirs. Price, bound in cloth, 
board 50. Copies mailed prepaid on receipt 


LYON & HEALY, Publishers, 
150 Clark St., Chicago. 


“THE PRIZE” AT REDUCED RATS, 


THE PRIZE FOR OUR SUNDAY-SCHOOL, by Geo. 
F. Root, published by us about fourteen months 
ago, has reached an issue so much in excess of 


100,000 COPIES 


copy in boards 3% cts. ; 
handred The Prize” is 
the cheapest’ as i as one of the best books 


tant. 
“Chicago, July 1, 1871. 


ROOT & CADY, Chicago. 


TROY BELLS. 


OLD ESTABLISHED TROY BELL FOUNDRY. 
rr » N. ¥.—(Kstablished 1352), a large assort- 

ment of oar Academy, FE Fire A Alarm, and 
other Bells constant! hand and macetu 
Made of genuine Bell Metal (Copper and Tin). 


with Mountings, the best and most Gurabie 
ove BELLS WA SATISFAC 
Large lLllustrated Catalogue sent free upon app!t- 


JONES & CO. 


ata Trey 
Or, 108 Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


THE MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY 
Established in 1826. 


Bells for Churches, Academies, F etc., of 
which more have been made at t this 
than at = the other founderies in the country 


itlustrated 
West Troy, N. Y. 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 
Beil Founders, Troy, N. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of Cherch, Acad 
emy, Fire-Alarm, Factory, Chime, Tower-Clock, 
Steamboat, Court-House, arm and other 
pure ane mounted in Se most approv 

tree 


Address LY. Troy.N 
ROOKLYN PIANO & MUSIC STORE. 

o-Fortes for sale and to rent by JAMES 
. 61 Smith St. hermer 


& G. NE 


Pianos sold on moR 


have been sold, and «PURE GOLD” is 


qualities “SLM 

TY. d ADAPTABI 
elaim and shall be 
DEMO 

J AS 
LEARNED and OPERATED, is 
for OILING, CLEANING, an HAN 


The EXCELLENT 
CHAMBERS 


PIANO-FORTE. 


Excellent in Quality: 
» Moderate Prices. 


The great combination of excellent qualities in 
the CHAMBERS PIANO have placed it in the fron 
rank as the most satisfactory, the most lasting, and 
consequently the CHEAPEST PIANO. 


Send for a Circular, with Testimontals,etc 


{Formerly DUBOIS, STODART, BACON 
CHAMBERS. Established 1828.] Address 


T. H. CHAMBERS & SON, 


99 and 101 Fourth Avenue, between Lith and 12th 
streets, New York City. 


THE SUPERIORITY OF THE UNRIVA LD 


WEBER 
PIANO-FORTE 


Is conceded by all who have carefully compare 
with others, 


the 
NEW SCALE 
the Manufacturer has succeeded in making th 


Most Perfect Pianoforte 


possible, hence they are preferred by all the 
Great Artists of the Day, 
and recommended by all the 


LEADING NEWSPAPERS. 


Prices will be found as reasonable as consisten 


with thorough workmanship. 
WAREROOMS: 

Fifth Ave., cor. Sixteenth St. 
Pianos, Organs, and Melodeons. 
T. S. BERRY & CO., 

789 Broadway, corner 10th Street. keep a fire —~ 

ment of Pianos, s, or Melodeons. for sale 
at very low prices, HA 
atock ~ second-hand Pianos and 4 Melodecne is very 
fine and very eheap. They sell on small monthly 
Angelica, are superds You con good 
there always. tuned and vepeired. 
DUNHAM & SONS’ 
Manufacturers of 
PIANO FORTES. 
17 Union Square, 
NEW YORK. 
CHURCH ORCANS. 

E.& G, G. HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, 
Builders of the erful COLISEUS. ; tle 
large Organ tn e MOUTH CHORCH, Broo 
lyn, and of many tundreds of ins ruments of all 
in every partic: the country, and of all denom- 

Saswecaiasil in New York by 

JAMES A. PUNDERKORD, 1 Ferry St. 

Specifications furnished and contracts negotiated 
on precisely the sume terms as at the factory. 
A Great Offer. WATERS, 
will dis ot ONB HUNDRED PIANOS, MELO-~ 

DEONS, and ORGANS of six first-class "makers, 
including Waters’ at EXTREMELY LOW PRICES FOR 
CASH, DURING THIS MONTH, or will take a small 
balance in monthly or q ly 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


CINCINNATI, O. 
FIRE AND MARINE. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 


$1,202,847.01. 
J. B. BENNETT, President. 


ITH LARGE CAPITAL IT UNITBS FXPE- 

rience, energy, and pr ive. 
cosmopolitan, and commer ith headquarters 
at the center of better. wit its eomplete system of 
business ane ter, with a saving of time and 
money— ht months’ siness: 2,000 
! $700.000 Premi- 
£200,000 Loaser Paid! and stock al- 
ready 20 per cent. premium—Full lines upon desir- 
able risks pay business conduc in a 
liberal and prompt spirit—We invite the public to 
sat | fee ANDES a fair trial and realize its superior 

es 


PHILADELPHIA 


LOW-DOWN GRATES. 


THOS. S. DIXON & SONS, 
1324 Chesinut St., Philadelphia. 


ALSO, 
WARM AIR TURNAOES, 
RANGES, 
 FRENOH GAS LOGS, 
FIRE SOREENS, Ete. 


HE MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


‘“‘FAMILY FAVORITE” 


Claim that itis excelled by no other ovine 3 Ma- 
chine ever, offered for papules favor. Asthe 
of years of experimen embodies naturally many 

vantages over others. which, though arally ma in 
their as? come are this more 


OSTREN 

appy rove 

NSTRATION at any of a 
MORE cen be more readil 


8 more 
G, vill WEAR longer, uo MORE and. BETT R 


work with a ven amount of 
gi of tim 
or 


ING-M4OHINE than any 


ofa 
other in the market. 


WEED SEWING MACHINE 0OMP'Y 


Cony. 


| 
| 
| 
A large quarto volume of 204 
quartette or chorus choirs, ite ZA 
cumprise contaibutions from the most eminent | SS g 
American composers of church music, gems from 
| the works of the great masters, and the choicest EA “<- , 
compositions of the author. The whole will foria 
‘ 
hat we celebrate the event by reducing fits price. 
ooks, its price after this date will be the same as 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. IV., No, 4. 


N his Bench and Bar, Mr. L. J. Bigelow tells 
this anecdote of two. distinguished men: 
Hon. Benjamin F. Wade, and the late Hon. 
Joshua R. Giddings, used to be constant com- 
petitors at the bar in “old, benighted Ashtabu- 
la,’’ their place of residence. In the early part 
of his practice, Wade was defending a man 
against an action of slander, and after having 
concluded a very effective speech to the jury, 
sat awkwardly leaning backward, his feet on 
the counsel table, and facing Giddings, who 
was attempting to be eloquent in behalf of his 
slandered client. ‘Old Gid,’’ as he was famil- 
iarly called, knew a little smattering of Shakes- 
peare, and now determined to bring that great 
author to his aid. 
**Gentilemen of the jury,” said he with ardor, 
“He t steals m 
(Ahem !) 
At this point, to his great discomfiture, 
Shakespeare deserted him. He repeated: 


** But he that robs me of my good name—” 
(Another pause.) 


‘** Takes that I never had,” whispered Wade, 
as if prompting him, and so distinctly as to be 
heard by all in the room. 

Amid the laughter and his own confusion, 
Giddings brought his speech to such a “lame 
and impotent conclusion,” that his-client re- 
covered but six and a quarter cents for his lost 
character. 


HARVey FisxK. A. 8. HATCH. 
or FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERN- 
MENT 
No. 5 Nassau Street. 
York, July 24, 1871. 

To persons DESIRING TO INVEST MONEY 
or tO FUND THEIR FIVE-TWENTIES, we 
offer and recommend, with the fullest 
confidence, the First MorTGAGE GOLD 
BONDS OF THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO 
RAILROAD COMPANY, ENTIRELY SAFE 
AND RELIABLE INVESTMENT. 


The great value of the property now 
existing, in a completed road in successful 
operation, RENDERS THE SECURITY AMPLE 
AND INDEPENDENT OF FUTURE CONTIN- 
GENCIES. 


THE TRAFFIC awaiting the extension of 
the Road to the Ohio River asa great 
Kast and West Trunk Line, now in 
progress and rapidly approaching com- 
pletion, WILL BE IMMENSE AND PROFIT- 
ABLE. 

The experienced, viredent, and honor- 
able management for which the Com- 
pany is distinguished, and the well- 
known high character and standing of 
its officers and directors, are a sufficient 
guarantee of good faith, and insure for 
their securities a high credit and stand- 
ing in the market, which must render 
them always popular and salable. 

The exchange of Five-twenties for these 
Bonds may now be made with a profit of 
about twenty per cent., and a continu- 
ance of six per cent., gold, interest. 


Price, 92, and accrued - interest from 
Mayl. The Bonds are in‘denominations 
of $1,000, $500, and $100. 

FISK & HATCH. 


THE 
§ PER CENT. MORTGAGE BONDS 


OF THE 


New Orleans, Mobile and Texas 
RAILROAD COMPANY, 


offer very superior advantages to parties desiring 
the safest and most profitable reinvestment of 


JULY DIVIDENDS 


or other surplus funds. These bonds are based 
upon 


ist—THE BEST LOCATION in the South for a largely 
paying road. 


24—ONE OF THE STRONGST RAILROAD COMPANIES 
in the country, the list of leading stockholders 
embracing Hon. EDWIN D. MORGAN, Hon. JOHN 
A. GRISWOLD, Messrs. MORTON, BLIss & Co., 


J.& W. SELIGMAN & Co., L. VON HOFFMAN & | an 


Co., JAMES H. BANKER, HARRISON DURKEE, 
JOHN STEWARD, and other well-known capital- 
ists. 


34d—THE EXPENDITURE, by the stockholders, of 
nearly TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS of their own 
funds in the construction of the line, before 
offering bonds for sale. Two-thirds the entire 
line is already built. 


4th—STATE AID, from Louisiana, to the umount of 
more tban eight million dollars. 


The 


First Mortgage Bonds; 


now offered are only in the denomination of $1,000, 
or £200 each, interest payable January and July, at 
the rate of eight per cent. currency in New York, 
or seven per cent. gold in London, et the option of 
the holder, at the time each coupon isdue. Bonds 
can be registered,if desired. Price 9) and accrued 
interest from July Ist. 

One thousand dollars invested in these eight per 


cent. bands will give the purchaser ™ore than sev- 12. 1870 


enty-seven per cent. greater annual interest than the 
same amount invested in — new Government Five 
per Centr 
The fullest wiboinaiinnts given on application, 
WwW. B. SHATTUCK, Banker 
AND 
¥inancisd Agent, N.O,, M. & T. RR. CO., | 


No. 23 Nassau St., New York. 


HOME WANTED, for a of 
girl of five, ve, orphans o of Ruglien pa- 


eight 


DRY GOODS. 


GREAT 
CLEARING SALE 


OF 


STRAW COODs, 
Parasols, &c., 


Popular New York Stores. 


French and English Chip Hats, £0c. to $1.40. re- 
duced from $2.4C and $3. 


reduced from $2 and $2 80. 
Pamilla Hats reduced to 25 cents. 
Ten thousand Misses’ and Boys’ Hats, lOc. to We. 


An elegant display of Trimmed Bonnets and 
Round Hats at less than half price. 


During the sale no charge will be made for trim- 
ming Hats. 


Parasols and Sun Umbrellas, 30c. to 75c., — 
trom 65c. and $1.25. 


Fine Silk lined Parasols for $1, reduced from $2.50. 


Our specialties in Kid Gloves, are an excellent En- 
glish made Kid Glove, at 45c. 


The celebrated Seamless Kid Glove, at $1.25. 
Elegant Two-Button, extra long, at $1. 


All of the above in beautiful shades, and war- 
ranted. New pairs given for any that rip or tear 
when tried on. 


Special Bargains 


Hosiery, 
Housekeeping Goods, 
Corsets and Skirts, 


Ribbons, Flowers, Feathers, Neck Ties, Dress 
Trimmings, Smallwares,. Toilet Soaps, 


Perfumery, Satchels, &c. 


LYLE’S 
POPULAR STORES, 


Gth Ave., cor. 23d St., 
Sth Ave., bet. 2Ist & 22d Sts., 
The Bowery, 
Corner Bleecker St., 
Are the great resorts of the ladies of New York and 


the surrounding cities and villages. They can be 
reached in a few minutes from any depot or Jand- 


ing. 


ALEX. LYLE, 
New York. 


N.B.—Personal and prompt attention given to all 


orders sent in response to this adversisement. 


Miustrated with 140 Engravings. 


MINES AND MININC 


Of the Rocky Mountains, the Inland Basin, | } 


and the Pacific Slope. 


Comprising Treatises on Mining Law, Mineral 
Deposits, Machinery, and Metallurgical Pro- 
CESSES. 
By Rosstrer W. RAYMOND. Ph.D., United 
States Commissioner of Mining Statistics, 
Editor of the “Engineering and Mining Jour- 
nal,” N. Y., etc. Assisted by many Profes- 
sional] Experts. 

New York: 
J.B. Ford&Co. 1871. Beveled boards. extra 
English cloth. 800 pages octavo. Price, $4.50. 


est; a care 


the W 
their snes a thorough — on mineral 


ining and on 
orma 
alphabetical errenged analytical indexes 
one bigs ties one ining Districts, and one of 


Subjects, complete the work. With these, the vast 
body of information contained in these octavo 
pages is remarkably convenient and accessible for 
pur ses of reference. 
e style of the book is free from ———_ 2 ye 
nicalities and eminently adapted to inte and 
e non-professional et it 

is clear, terse, and te enough to satisfy the 
demands of experts. 

[2 The above book for sale py all —— or 
mailed, post-paid, on receipt of price 


J. B. FORD & O0., Publishers. 
27 Park Place, New York City. 
AN OLD AGENT 


sale that met wie the of the 
ing commun any 

ER’ CHRISTIA UNION. I did not 
Think it the b 


and superb #5 steel engra VEN 
AWAY. Agents making money; lists 
growing immertely. Address 


J.B. FORD & CO., 27 Park Place, N.Y. 
N ll th 
h,” on both sides), and is fe 
mar 
& Bos Mass... Pittsburgh, Pa. Chicago 


SHOTGUNS. GUN Ma 
Write for , to GREAT 


WoBKS, Pitts h,Pa. ArmyGuus, 


TERM 
traded led for. Agents wanted, 


Revolvers, &c., bought or 


Splendid wide brim Leghorn Hats, $1.10 to $1.75, | 


(Still Greater Bargains. 


A. T. Stewart & Co. 


WILL OFFER ON MONDAY, J ULY 24, 
ONE CASE 


Black Silk Dresses, 


Two Cases Plain and Embroidered 
BREAKFAST JACKETS, 
Decided Novelties, $5 each and upwards, 
Purchased in Paris. 
AT 
ABOUT ONE-HALF THEIR VALUE, 
And will make large additions to their 
POPULAR STOCK ‘OF 
READY-MADE Silk, Lawn, Linen, Swiss, Muslin, 
and Organdie DRESSES, 
From $4 50 each, upwards. 
They have also REDUCED the PRICES of the 
balance of their ORGANDIE DRESSES 
to $10 each, recently sold at $15. 


PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE, 


BROADWAY, 4TH AVE., 9TH AND 101TH STS. 


GET THE BEST. 


UNION ADAMS & CO,, 
No. 637 Broadway, 


HAVE NOW READY 


Gauze Underwear, 
Hosiery, Cloves, 

Elegant Neckwear, 

English Umbrellas, 
Suspenders, 
Bathing Suits, 
Shirts, Collars, Cuffs, 
Drawers, 


AND ARE MAKING ADDITIONS 


Daily from their 
WORKROOMS 


AND 


IMPORTATIONS. 


ELCIN 


(ILLINOIS) 


WATCHES! 


ILLINOIS — NATURAL HISTORY 
T. M. AVERY 


Pres’t National Watch Co. 

Dear Str :—Last r,in the explorations of od 
cafions of the Colorado River, I had unusual op 
tunity to test the accuracy of one of your watc oe. 
I was provided with four pocket chronometers for 
use in astronomical observations. lIalso had with 
~ od an ** Elgin’’ watch which I rated m time to 
ime together with the chronometers by observa- 
tions with the sextant. Of the five instruments its 
te was the second . With the ordinary dis- 
turbance due to transportation, its rate was the 
least variable, while, with the extraordinary dis- 
turbance incident to such an expedition, it It was oe 
only instrument on which I could rely, the chro- 
iast useless am, with 
creat respect, yours cordially, 

J. W. POWELL. 


g@ Call on your Jeweler and ask to see the Elgin 
Watches. 

The Elgin Illustrated Almanac for 1871, or the Il- 
lustrated Article on “ Ancient and Modern Time- 
Keepers,” by A. D. Richardson. sent free upon 
application to National (Elgin) Watch Company. 


Lane, New York. 


ea) THE RESURRECTION OF THE BODY, 


Science and the Bible. 


These two topics having been treated incidentally 
in two late sermons by 


HenrY Warp BEECHER, 
There seems to be much newspaper discussion of 
his views without knowledge of what those views 
are. The two sermons are called respectively, 
“THE AGES TO COME” 


and «THE TWO REVELATIONS,” 
and are publisbed in the regular weekly issue of 
Mr. Beecher’s Sermons, PLYMOUTH PULPIT. Year- 
ly Subscriptions $3 (to CHRISTIAN UNION subscrib- 
ers, $2.) 
ce Any Sermon will be mailed postpaid on receipt 
of Ten Cents, by 
J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 

27 Park Place, N. 


NOW READY. 


BEECHER’S SERMONS: Fourth 
Series. March to September, 1870. 

These verbatim phonographic ‘Reports taken by 
T. J. Ellinwood of Mr. Beecher’s current Sermons, 
are the only authentic and authorized issue. 

8vo., 456 pages. Extra cloth, beveled boards. 
Price, $2.50. 

First, Second, and Third Series also ready. 
$2.50 per vol. 


= ds of readers will be png to possess, in 
this ap and — form corrected ser- 


of greatest of living reachers— 
a man w ose heart | is as cathol ic as his 
fidelity to Bites truth, great 
imagination. fervid rhetoric. and n- 
on sense.’’— British 
*,* For sale or willbe send by matt 
on “receipt of. 


J. 8. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


127 and 129 Lake Street, Chicago, or No. 1 Maiden | 


27 Park Piace, New York. 


) TRADE P. F. O. M. MARK. and 
CANOPIE PARISIENNE. 
P. F.0. M. toe Sha She Flies 
ant portions of the net, s» that they are out of the 
P. F. 0, M. great convenience to Mosquitoes. 
traveling. 
Buy One or a Thousand. 
P. F. 0. M. H. B. CLAFLIN & CO., Flies 
P. F. 0. M, Cor. Worth and Church Sts., N. Y., Sole Agents. and 
P, Fr. 0. M. BERRI & co., Mosquitoes, 


Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 526 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


IMPERIAL FIR 


JOS. B. ST. JOHN, 
Ass*t Manager. 


OFFICES: 


40 Broad St. & Pal! 
Mall, London. 


U. S. BRANCH: 


40 & 42 Pine Street, 
New York, 


E co. 


E. W. OROWELL, 
Manager. 


CAPITAL, 
$8,000,000 


GOLD. 


Incorporated, 1803. 


GCARDNER’S 


Portable Book-Rack, Book-Case, and Writing-Desk Combined. 


BLAKE E & ALDEN Boston, Mass. 

w.P 

JOHN CHOLLAR, Worcester. Mass. 
MAXFI & COLE, 


ELD, KE 


BORDEN, ALMY & CO., 


i- 


This is the first good article of 
furniture that has ever been 
made, which can be taken apart 
in less than a minute, and packed 
away or shipped from place to 
place as easily as a few short 
baards and can be set up again 
by any person in a few moments 
without the aid of any tools. 

Small sizes forming a substan- 
tial and complete Book-Rack. 


Larger sizes forming a perfect 


[and substantial Writing-Desk 


prices 


FOR SALE 


TAYLOR & HUNT, Spri 
R. & J. M. BLAIR "New 
A. C. CHAMBERLIN, 

HUNSMI’ 


Ww 
wh 
ovidence, 


eld, Mass. ITE, Buffalo, 
ver 


Fall ass. 
CLEVELAND BROS” bs 


$10 to $25. 


ld, Mass. 
ven, Conn. 


and Book-Case combined. 
Prices for large sizes, 6 feet 
four inches high, solid Biack 
Walnut, only $13.50. Prices for 
smaller sizes down as low as $1. 
Also, Portable Wardrobe 


A liberal discount to the trade. 
Ten per cent. off to all Preach- 


B 
'H & SPENCER, Buffalo, N. Y. 
& WARING, ‘Fall River, Mass, 


The Gardner Manufacturing Company was awarded the first sais consisting of a Medal and 
Diploma for these Book-Racks and combined Writing-Desks at the Great Fair of the American Insti- 


tute, N. Y., 1870. 


s 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE CARDNER MANUFACTURING CoO., 


110 Bowery, New York, 


MANUFACTURERS OF LOOKING-GLASS AND PIOTURE- FRAMES, 


Bell Foundry, 


For Church, Academy, Facto- 
Depot, Steamboat 
Send for Circular and Prices 


SENECA FALLS,N.Y., U.S.A. 


SENECA FALLS 


Plantation. 


ive, 
Fire Engine, &c. 


RUMSEY & 00., 


“NECTAR 


Warranted to suit alt tastes. 


THEA NECTAR 


BLACK TEA! 


18 A PURE 


HARPERS. PERIODICALS. 


$4 rer YEAR 


HARPER’S CATALOGUE sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of five cents in postage stamps. 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


DANA BICKFORD’S 


NEW IMPROVED 
Family Knitting Machine, 
$1.0 1.000 to, $5.00 


yh, country. 


This. gua 
pletene 


stamped envelope, w 
lustrated A 


President and General As Agent, 


ss to meet every want of A. Fe d for 


or fancy work. 
either domestic with full directions, for an il- 


A YEAR, AGENTS 
menes in 
KR 


ress DANA BICKFORD, Vice- 
689 Broad 


burn 
No Water Used! 
Cannot 
No Insurance de- 


not 


ROPER C, E. CO., 1% Chambers-St.,N. ¥. 


way, N. Y. 


GREAT CHANCE FOR AGENTS. 


Re fyou want an agen 


a chance to Sake. 
our new 7 


there is no 


or it or 16 iil, 


heric 


The’ Darling Self-Supplying Pen-Holder. 


Not a fountain but a simple Holder, filled b 
pen, Writ Pp y 


ocents 


by m 
; + Clubs of . Add 
One o* the best of ‘ta kind.” —Scientific Amer., N.Y. 


AT 
| 
| 
= 
| 
i Will be offered in | 
\ 
= 
> 
f 
| 
— 
7 = 
| 
| | = | 
| 
q 
f This volume contains,in a marvelously conden 
form, a greater amount of information concern Po 
our American | indnstry, its conditit= 
rospects, methods, and appliances, than was ever , 
cojlected in any single work. It comprises 
a Gescrivtion of all the gold and silver mining dis- / 
a 
3, $10 for Three 
$7 for Two. 
4 An Extra Copy 
a, | ERS $4 each, ix 
AS Or, 4 Opies OF 
f GREEN TEA FLAVOR. Prices, $350, $550, om, om, 
per’s New 
Runs 
| Packin,,. | 
canvassers over yvany firm, to my know e. 
Harriet Becher Stowe’s great story, from Nov manded ! 
Not liable, to, get 
_ ou er: 
cost to. run 25 ets. 
per day per horse 


